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Gutonia Weldon. 


A PASSAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK 
REVOLUTION, 


Lb 

Or all the islands and shores of the Medi- 
terranean—the regions where gods and 
heroes once trod—whence sprang the lovely 
and poetical myths of Greek theogony— 
where the world’s childhood grew into fresh, 
powerful, glowing youth—there is no spot 
where the spirit of ancient Greece lingers 
as in the island of Candia. 
valleys of Crete, where Jove was nursed of 
old, are changed only in name. The moun- 
tain Psiloriti, with the olive groves at its 
feet, the oak woods down its sloping sides, 
is yet the same Ida where the Corybantes 
are fabled to have lulled the babe-thunderer 
to sleep with their songs. And even the 
very people seem unchanged. The moun- 
taineers of Candia are in appearance as no- 
ble as the warriors whom Idomeneus led 
from the same hills to the siege of Troy. 
The young Sphakiotes have universally the 


The woody 


classic Greek head, with its low broad brow, | 


its curved lips, and exquisitely-modelled 
chin; such as Phidias has made immortal. 
They have the same free step and bearing; 
and their primitive mountain life, while it 
has caused them to retain the Greek form, 
has kept alive in them much of the ancient 
Greek spirit. The Sphakiotes are bold, 
determined, and generous-hearted; they 
despise luxury ; and a certain natural chiv- 
alry shows them to be worthy descendants 
of the men of old who made their land the 
queen of nations. 


It was at the time when Greece was be- 
ginning to move in her slumbers, and the 
Turkish yoke was already about to fall like 
green withes before her strong hands, 
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giant was awaking throughout the land; the 
names of Ipsilanti and Marco Bozzaris were 
whispered far and wide, and men began to 
look at one another—Turks and Greeks— 
with threatening aud suspicious eyes. As 
yet, thé dawning of this new spirit had not 
been felt in Candia. The Sphakiotes lived 
at peace in their mountains. The olives 
were gathered, the vines were pressed, and 
the sound of the distant war came more 
like a murmur heard in dreams than a 
waking reality. Now and then a few of the 
youngest and most daring of the Sphakiotes 
might be seen talking earnestly together, 
and anxiously seeking for news from the 
mainland, where the strife was going on. 
But the flames of Tripolizza and Corinth did 
not reach to the peaceful shores of Candia. 

Near the top of Mount Psiloriti a young 
girl stood laden with a basket of olives. 
She carried it on her head, and the attitude 
gave to her figure all the free and unre- 
strained grace of ancient sculpture. Her 
face, too, was purely Greek, modelled after 
the form which approaches nearest to our 
conceptions of ideal beauty. The Sphakiote 
girl might have stood for one of the olive- 
bearing priestesses in the processions of 
Ceres. As she waited, her eyes rested on 
the summit of the hill, following the motions 
of a young mountaineer, who came leaping 
down. It was the old tale, as old as the 
time of Helen of Troy. Foolish, shy maiden, 
who would not move to hasten that so- 
longed-for meeting, but stood there with 
her beaming eyes, her brightened cheek, 
waiting for her lover! 

“ Antonio! Antonio!” she murmured long 
before he could hear her; and her stature 
dilated, and a look of pride mingled with 
her gladness, as she watched him descend 
the mountain-side, as active and graceful as 
a young deer, 

The admiration of personal beauty seems 
to be inherent in the Greek nature. In 
ancient times it was a positive worship; 
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and the most perfect in form of both youths 
and maidens had crowns and honors be- 
stowed on them, even as the poets and war- 
riors. In other lands this feeling might be 
degraded into materialism or sensuality, but 
with the imaginative Greeks it was the wor- 
ship of the ideal—the image of a dim and 
undistinct divinity, which to their mind 
could only be shadowed forth and embodied 
in the most perfect human loveliness. They 
united the idea of the good and the beauti- 
ful, believing one could not exist without 
the other. Thus while their gods were the 
types of the most divine beauty, the noblest 
and most beautiful of their men weré ele- 
vated into gods. And even now this old 
worship lingers in the land, which has truly 
been described by the poet as a body whence 
the spirit is departed. There are no people 
more beautiful, or more susceptible of ex- 
ternal beauty, than the modern Greeks. 

Thus while the young Sphakiote watched 
her lover, and noticed how magnificent was 
his manly beauty, her heart thrilled with 
pride that the noblest of the mountain youths 
was her own. 

“Philota! dear Philota!” sounded the 
pleasant voice of Antonio; and he stood 
beside her. A classic eye, to see them, 
would have thought of Paris and Enone on 
the Trojan mountain which bore the same 
name as this Cretan hill—* Many-fountained 
Ida.” 

“T have waited for thee long, Antonio.” 
murmured the girl. 

“Forgive me, Philota. I lay dreaming 
on the hill-top, and forgot thee: no, not 
forgot; that I could never do; but my 
thoughts were busy. Come, let me take 
the olive-basket, and we will go to the place 
which made my thoughts wander.” 

A sigh, so faint as to be almost inaudible, 
escaped Philota’s lips. He thought of many 
things, she of him only. It was the differ- 
ence between man’s love and woman’s, 

They ascended the mountain, and stood 
on its summit hand in hand. The whole 
island was before them, like a pictured scene ; 
it lay at their feet sleeping in loveliness, 

“How beautiful— how calm it is!” 
whispered Philota. “Oh, Antonio, if we 
could live for ever in this still happiness, 
thou and I!” 

A restless movement in her lover made 
the girl look in his face: it was clouded, 





“The holy saints forbid!” he muttered be- 
tween his teeth. She did not hear him; it 
was well she did not, for the words would 
have pierced her heart like a thorn. And 
yet he loved her better than all things on 
earth, except one, and that was ambition. 

“Thou dost not enjoy this scene as I do, 
Antonio, Something has troubled thee to- 
day. Tell me what it is.” 

Antonio turned away before those soft 
loving eyes: there was something in his 
heart which he could not lay open at once 
to their gaze. “How well thou readest 
my face, Philota?”? He laughed, or tried to 
laugh. 

“Then, there is something?” the girl 
pursued, 

“T had not meant to tell thee; but I 
must. My dearest, it is not worth that 
anxious look of thine. It is only that I 
have been to-day on the mountain with 
Rousso and Anagnosti, and they told me 
that the war is coming nearer—even to our 
shores.” 

“ Antonio! and thine eyes brighten,—thy 
frame dilates with joy, whilst I shudder,” 
said Philota. 

“ Ah, there will be no more idle staying 
at home !” the young man continued, as if he 
had not heard her. “No more gathering 
honey, treading olives, keeping goats, while 
one’s arm is strong—strong to fight. Look, 
Philota, far down in the bay there is a flash ; 
they are already trying the guns with which 
our new governor has armed the harbor. 
Listen! the noble governor, Affendouli, is 
already forming troops in the mountains, 
and Rousso and Anagnosti have joined 
them. Rousso will be made Captain of 
Sphakia. Dost hear, Philota ?” 

She stood, no longer sustained by his 
entwining arms, which, in the energy of his 
declamation, Antonio had removed: her 
face was bent, her eyes fixed on the sea; 
there was in them a mournful meaning, but 
he saw it not. Without waiting for her 
answer, the young Sphakiote continued: 
“ Rousso was so proud with his new arms— 
the poor mean boy whom I taught to use a 
gun!—how he sneered at mine with its 
rusty lock! And he is to be captain of 
a band, and will become a hero, while I’— 

Philota turned slowly round, and her 
pale face met her lover’s, which was flushed 
with anger and excitement. “Dost thou 























wish to go too? Is this what thou hast to 
tell me ?” 

He had been all along preparing him- 
self to reveal to her his desire, yet now, 
when she guessed it of her own accord, and 
his scarcely-formed thoughts were uttered 
plainly by her, he could not answer a word, 
but played confusedly with the silver chain 
of his belt. 

“ Antonio, I have seen thou hast not been 
happy of late. There is more in thy heart 
than I can satisfy. I am only a poor weak girl, 
and thou a noble man, full of great thoughts 
and aspirings. Hush! do not say nay. It 
was ever so. Love is all to me; but thou 
needest something greater. What is it ?” 

He looked at her in surprise, for her 
voice, though sad, was calm, and there was 
no anger in its tone. “ Philota, I love thee— 
none but thee. I swear it! This fool 
Rousso has taunted me: he said I chose to 


stay and toil in the mountains when all our | 


Sphakiotes were going to fight against the 
Turks. 
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his fingers played tenderly with the shower 
of black hair that lay on his shoulder; 
“thou forgettest all the honor that would 


have been thine when I came back a 
general, Think how our maidens envy the 


fortune of the wife of Ipsilanti—how glori- 
ous is the destiny of the wives of the heroes 
in the Morea.” 

“T have heard of only one, who saw 
husband and son slain; and then fought in 
their room—the lady Bobolina. Had I 
been she, I would have lain down and died 
with them.” 

Melidori’s eyes were fixed on the bay. 
“There it flashes again: it is a signal to 
gather the troops. Anagnosti said so, Why 
must I stay behind like a coward ¢” 

He muttered these words indistinctly; 
but they fell on the girl’s ear like a funeral 
knell. She saw the chafing of the proud 
and ambitious spirit—she knew that she 
held no longer the first place in Antonio’s 
heart—that a stronger power than love had 


I would have proved him a liar— | sprung up there, and ruled triumphant. The 


I would have joined the governor at once— knowledge broke her girlish dream for ever. 


but for” 

“But for Philota: is it not so? I love 
thee ; but my love should be a garland of 
flowers to adorn thee, not an iron chain to 
fetter thee,” said the girl, using the meta- 
phorical language of her clime. “ Antonio, 
thou shalt go.” 

There was a deep silence between them. 
At last the young man broke it. “Hast 
thou thought of all that must follow this, 
Philota? Thou wilt be left alone, and there 
will be no bridal feast with the olive 
harvest. Antonio Melidori is not so mean 
as to wed thee, and leave thee. Philota, 
thou art nobler than I: I will not go.” 

Philota threw her arms about his neck. 
The heroism of a Greek maiden lay deep in 
her soul; but it was yet sleeping. She 
was still a girl—a timid girl. She wept 
tears of joy when her lover said he would 
not go to the wars. 

“It would have killed me to part with 
thee, Antonio, even though I told thee to 
go. Ay, and I would never have prayed 
thee otherwise had it been against thy will. 
But war is so terrible a thing. Thou seest 
only its glory; I think of its miseries. I 
fancv thee pursued, wounded—slain; and 
then I would die too.” 

“Foolish girl,” whispered the lover, while 
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Philota looked at her lover as he stood, 
almost unconscious of her presence; his 
fingers clenched tightly on the silver- 
mounted pistol which every Greek carries 
in his belt; his beautiful lips compressed, 
until their rosy curves became almost white, 
His thoughts were far away from her; and 
Philota saw it. One moment her hand was 
pressed on her heart: her lips opened, as if 
to give vent to the terrible cry of anguish 
that wrung her soul; but it came not, The 
struggle passed, and her resolution was 
taken. 

“ Antonio !”—she laid her hand on his 
arm, and he started as if it had been the 
touch of death instead of her soft warm 
fingers. “Antonio, I have changed my 
mind. Thou shalt not stay at home, but go 
and fight for Greece with the rest, and come 
back covered with the glory thou desirest 
so much,” 

The young Sphakiote’s countenance be 
came radiant with joy. “Thou sayest this 
from thy heart, Philota ?” 

“T do.” 

“ And thou art happy—quite happy ?” 

“Yes; if it makes thee so.” 

True woman’s heart! Self-denying hero- 
ism of love—your strength is more than the 
strength of armies ! 
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A few days more, and Philota was alone. 
There was no hand to aid her in her daily 
journey up the mountain, or to relieve her 
of the olive-basket which she carried to the 
honey-gatherers. Antonio Melidori was gone 
to the wars. In that stirring time, when 
every day the sound of battle grew nearer, 
and every heart learned to beat with the 
fierce excitement of war, Philota alone was 
calm: no enthusiasm brightened her cheek 
when she saw her lover depart—the noblest 
of the band of young Sphakiotes which he 
led with him to the governor Affendouli. 
Even the cry of patriotism was to her an 
empty sound. Her imagination was never 
dazzled by that watchword, which is too 
often only another name for ambition. 

It was strange that at such a crisis, and 
in such a land, this one Greek maiden should 
have thought thus. But in her childhood 
she had been brought up by her mother’s 
brother, a priest in the Greek church—that 
church which so long held fast the peaceful 
doctrines and pure worship of the primitive 
Christians, Then it was that Philota learned 
to look upon war as odious; and as her 
clear and earnest mind matured into woman- 
hood, all the tinsel of fame fell off from the 
idol, and left it in its own naked hideous- 
ness, The fair image of glory which blind- 
ed the eyes of Antonio, was to Philota noth- 
ing but a loathsome skeleton. 

Month after month the girl followed her 
lowly occupation on Mount Psiloriti, while 
her lover fought under the banners of Af- 
fendouli. Tidings reached her of his brave- 
ry, and his high favor with the general. 
“T am a captain now,” Antonio sent word; 
“higher than Rousso.” When she heard it, 
Philota smiled; but it was a faint, sad 
smile, for she feared the stain of a gnawing 
ambition was already creeping over his 
spirit. “ Antonio—my Antonio!” she wept 
in secret-—‘“I can love thee, I can pray for 
thee; why is it that I alone dare not glory 
in thee now ?” 


Before the autumn waned, Melidori came 
home. Again Philota and he walked to- 
gether along the woody slopes of Ida; but 
there was a change. Antonio talked now 
not of her or of his love, but of conflicts 
which he had sustained, of honors he had 








won—won through the midst of horrors of 
which the relation made the gentle girl 
shudder. He looked at them as merely 
common things, laughed gayly at her cow- 
ardice, and said how brave a soldier’s wife 
ought to be. Alas! even that dear name 
brought no bright smile to Philota’s lips ; 
and as she leaned against her lover, the 
steel-covered breast of the soldier of for- 
tune seemed cold and repulsive compared 
to the shepherd’s garment of old. Philota 
felt it was an omen. 

They came to the place whence the whole 
island could be seen. “ Look, Philota ; there 
lies my band in that little dell: do not you 
see their flags flying above the trees? There 
is one banner that I bore myself—how torn 
and blood-stained it is! Oh that was a glo- 
rious victory of ours !” 

Philota sighed heavily. 

“What! art thou not glad? I thought 
thou wouldst be so proud of my fortune— 
even of me;” and a shade of vexation 
darkened the young soldier’s cheek. 

The girl looked up in his face. “I am 
proud of my Antonio; more than of the 
captain of Affendouli.” 

“Well, well—as thou wilt. Women are 
so fanciful,” added Melidori to himself. 

Antonio, darker and darker was the stain 
creeping over thy soul—shutting out affec- 
tion, and trusting faith, and true devotion ; 
and in their stead was already stealing 
selfish ambition! Fool! who would rather 
be loved for the poor tawdry robe of popu- 
lar greatness, in which thou wouldst fain 
be clothed, than for thyself. 

“I see thou carest little for my honors, 
Philota,” he continued. “Perhaps thou 
wouldst rather I had remained a poor driv- 
elling peasant on the mountains? I thought 
all girls took pride in their lovers’ glory; 
but it seems not so with thee.” 

“ Antonio, dost thou remember the day 
when there was an olive-feast !—when, one 
after the other, our young men arose and 
sang songs that the impulse of the moment 
produced? Thou, too, didst pour out thy 
heart in a chant so glorious, so beautiful— 
it was of the old times which are dimly re- 
membered in our traditions—that old men 
wept, and young men’s eyes flashed, and a 
shout of applause greeted. thee that echoed 
to the mountain-top, Did I not glory in 
thee then, my Antonio ?” 
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“Tt was a poor triumph: a puling song, 
fit for girls only,” answered Melidori scorn- 
fully. “Deeds, noble deeds, alone can make 
the man.” 

“Well, then, dost thou remember that 
stormy night when the old Armenian as- 
cended the mountain, and there was no one 
to follow him in the darkness and fearful 
tempest—no one but thee: how thou didst 
save him, and bring him back to the village, 


and wouldst not take one piastre from the | 


rich man’s offered gold? Who was so proud 
of thee then as thine own Philota?” 

“ But all others said I was mad; and if I 
had perished on the mountain, where would 
have been my glory? Who would have re- 
membered the name of the poor shepherd 
boy ?” 

“God!” said Philota solemnly. “The 
glory of this one deed is worth all thy 
warlike renown.” 

He looked at her, and saw how her stature 
dilated, and her countenance shown with a 
brightness almost saint-like. He understood 
her not, and yet was he struck mute by her 
earnestness. There was in that meek woman 
—she was no longer a girl now—who had 
lived all her life on the mountains, a noble- 
ness of soul that silenced even the bold 
chief, whose name was regarded as a tower 
of strength by his soldiers, and honored by 
the general himself. 

“Come, we will talk no more of this, 
dear Philota,” said Melidori gently, almost 
humbly. “Let us descend the mountain.” 


The following day Antonio departed; for 
the Turks had attacked Sphakia, and the 
war had entered the island itself. The next 
tidings that reached Philota were, that her 
lover had been wounded, though slightly. 
He had been left in a cottage on the out- 
skirts of the town, his band having fled: 
single-handed he cut his way through the 
Turks, and escaped with a trifling wound. 

“The cowards!” he wrote to Philota— 
“that there should be cowards even in 
my band: that they should leave their 
leader to be slaughtered in cold blood! It 
was one man’s doing: I suspect who: but I 
will be revenged one day. Yes, when I have 
conquered, and the enemy is driven from 
Candia, then I will be revenged.” 

Philota sank, crushed to the earth with 
pain. Revenge, not love, was then the goal of 
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his hopesnow! Moreover, she guessed bet- 
ter than Antonio the insidious tongue which 
had whispered revolt to Melidori’s troop. 
It was Rousso’s: Rousso, who had tempted 
him to the war—Rousso, over whom he had 
risen in command—Kousso, who had wooed, 
and been scorned by Antonio’s betrothed. 
The quick-sighted girl at once compre- 
| hended the whole, and she trembled for her 
| lover. 
The history of the Greek revolution in 
| Candia records the glory of Antonio Meli- 
dori; how he became regarded as a moun- 
| tain chieftain, whose deeds emulated the 
| fame of the ancient warriors of Greece ; how 
| mothers prayed that their children might be 
like him; how maidens delighted to praise 
his beauty of person, his many acts of gen- 
| erosity, his unequalled bravery ; how there 
was not a child in the island who could 
not lisp the name of Melidori. 

And all this while, far among the moun- 
tains, to whose fastnesses many of the Spha- 
kiotes were compelled to retreat, throbbed 
the poor heart to whom this burst of glory 
had only brought desolation—the only heart 
that truly loved the young chieftain whose 
fame was on all lips. There, alone, almost 
forgotten, yet never forgetting, lived Philota. 











Il. 


It is not our purpose to chronicle the 
career of Antonio Melidori in its outward 
sense, and as the world beheld it. The 
world is growing wiser now, and no longer 
is haunted by the phantom of military glory, 
a monster at which its own creator shudders. 
Yet if there could be a cause for which men 
might justly fight, it was surely that of 
Grecian liberty. In Candia, the Sphakiotes 
were battling not so much for renown, as 
for the preservation of their lives and free- 
dom. Men fought for their own homes, and 
by their very hearths ; and what began in 
the ambition of a few, was now with alla 
struggle for life and death. Wise men have 
said that such things must be, that from the 
foundation of the world liberty has only 
been bought with blood; yet it is indeed 
terrible. The world has passed through its 
childhood of innocence, when kings were 
shepherds, and rulers held the plough; its 
youth of strife, when men fought not through 
meditated revenge, but in haste of blood ; 
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its middle age of stratagem, cunning, and 
ambitious warfare, when thousands were 
sacrificed to the caprice of one. Soon will 
come its peaceful and majestic age, when 
wisdom shall be the only true strength, and 
men shall rule not by animal force, but by 
the might of all-powerful mind. May that 
glorious time hasten fast—fast ! 


Gradually—so gradually, that Antonio 
scarcely felt it—the ties became loosened 
between him and Philota. The commander, 
the patriot, had no room in his heart for 
love. Whenever a brief space of repose 
enabled the lovers to meet, his thoughts 
were all of advancement, honors, successful 
conflicts: there was no talk of the bridal 
feast that was to come after the olive har- 
vest ; and when some of the maiden’s early 
companions jested with her, and others en- 
vied her the glorious destiny that would 
await Melidori’s bride when the war was 
over, Philota only smiled mournfully, for 
she knew that day would never come. 

At last the war grew so near, that many 
of the mountaineers took refuge in the town 
of Sphakia. There, day by day, Philota 
could see her betrothed sallying forth with 
his band. What a gulf there was between 
the successful chieftain and the humble 
peasant girl who plied her needle for bread, 
watching over him from a distance, with 
unknown and unacknowledged love! Not 
one of Antonio’s friends would have dreamed 
that these two had once plighted their vows 
to each other in the quiet woods of Ida. 
Yet still he gathered honors every day, 
and amidst all the warfare he seemed to 
bear a charmed life. Who knows but that it 
was because the shield of woman's prayers 
was ever over him—the orisons of one whose 
love had grown so dim, so shadowy, so hope- 
less, that its only utterance had become a 
prayer—nay, even less a prayer than a 
mournful dirge ? 

At the close of a night skirmish with the 
Turks, the ery was raised that the captain 
Melidori was missing. The band re-entered 
Sphakia in lamentation. Rousso was at 
their head, and his countenance had an ex- 
pression of evil triumph. The women, who 
soon gathered in the streets, eyed him with 
dislike and indignation; for Antonio, with 
his manly beauty and generous spirit, was 
their idol. 
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“ Melidori is slain—the noble Antonio is 
slain! It is an evil day for us,” they la- 
mented aloud. 

“ He is not slain; he has deserted to the 
enemy. I saw him steal off the field with 
mine own eyes,” said a voice: it was that of 
Rousso, “Twice during the skirmish I 
watched him creep from the Turkish out- 
posts. Melidori has deserted.” 

“ Melidori is here !” cried a deep sonorous 
voice, which caused the soldiers to give a 
universal shout; and Antonio appeared. 
He held aloft in his arms a little Turkish 
child. 

“Soldiers! he who says I deserted de- 
serves to be hanged on the nearest tree. I 
lingered behind to save this poor innocent, 
whose mother I saw murdered in her tent.” 

“Tt is true, then, Sphakiotes, how well 
your captain loves the Turks, since you see 
he risks a battle to save their children,” 
sneered some one in the crowd. The voice 
seemed feigned, and in the darkness of the 
early morning its owner was unrecognized. 

Melidori drew up his lofty stature proudly. 
“Sphakiotes, it is a lie! which could come 
only from the wretch who murdered this 
babe’s mother—the cowardly woman-slayer. 
I scorn to answer it.” 

The easily-moved crowd broke out in 
acclamations, the women especially. When 
they ceased, Antonio said, “A soldier is 
scarcely a fit guardian for infancy. Is there 
none among the wives, mothers, or kind- 
hearted maidens of Sphakia who will take 
this poor babe ¢” 

“Spear the puling brat of an infidel!” 
cried the same malicious voice from the 
midst. “How dares the captain ask any 
Sphakiote woman to nurse a viper until its 
fangs are grown ?” 

Melidori’s countenance glowed with rage; 
the more so, as, governed by the insidious 
voice, all the crowd seemed to shrink away, 
eyeing the young soldier and his burden 
with distrust. 

“Many a Greek babe has fallen under 
the scimitar of a Turk;” “The child of 
murderers should not live!” were mutter- 
ings that reached the ear of Antonio. The 
obstinacy and pride of his temper were 
roused, and, even with more than his natural 
generosity, they urged him to withstand the 
popular cry. 





“Sphakiotes, I defy you all! This young 
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Turk shall not perish. I will rear it as my 
own. If I fall, it shall be brought up as a 
Greek, and taught to avenge me, as none 
of these coward brethren of mine would 
do. Now, women of Sphakia, is there none 
among you who will take charge of the 
adopted child of Antonio Melidori ?” 

“JT will!” answered a low voice, and a 
woman stepped forth from the crowd. 

The young commander gave the child 
into her extended arms. As he looked in 
her face, he started. 

“Philota—thou here!” he whispered 
hurriedly. “I thought thou wert still in 
the mountains ?” 

“There was no longer safety there.” 

“Why didst thou not tell me? 
livest thou? This peasant’s dress” 

“Ts most fitted for me. I live by the 
labor of my hands. Was it meet that a 
poor peasant girl should claim as her 
betrothed the commander of Sphakia ?” 

“Philota—generous Philota! But these 
people must not hear thee. Take the babe. 
I will meet thee: let it be at dusk, under 
the city wall.” 

Oh thou faithful woman! was it come to 
this ? 

Philota hushed the wailing babe on her 
bosom, and said aloud in a calm distinct 
voice, “Noble Captain Melidori, I am a 
Sphakiote maiden; I have no husband, nor 
ever shall have; therefore I will devote 
myself to this babe, and bring it up as the 
adopted of the greatest of our Greek heroes. 
People of Sphakia, you all are witnesses of 
this vow.” 

The crowd of women closed round her as 
Philota departed with her charge. When 
she was gone, a deep sigh of relief burst 
from Melidori. Rousso came up to him, 
and said gayly, “Thou art lucky, Antonio, 
in finding so ready a nurse for thy young 
adopted.” Melidori’s cheek reddened. “Some 
old damsel who wants a plaything, I sup- 
pose ¢” 

“He has not seen her, thank heaven—he 
has not seen her!” muttered Antonio. 
“Very likely,” he answered aloud. “ Well, 
we soldiers have our whims. I will make 
this young Turk fight against his own 
people yet. Come, Rousso, the general 
awaits us.” 

At dusk, Melidori wrapped himself in 
the cloak of one of his men, and went to the 


How 








place of meeting. 
there. 

“This is kind—like thyself, my dearest,” 
he said, pressing her in his arms; but the 
embrace and the words seemed more from 
duty than feeling. Philota suffered both in 
silence, and then she drew herself away, 
and stood beside him. 

“What hast thou to say to me, Antonio ?” 
she uttered, not harshly, but in a tone of 
calmness that went to the heart of him 
whose warm love had yet not quite departed, 

“Why art thou so cold: am I not thy 
betrothed, Philota ?” 

“Dost thou wish me to call thee so now ? 
I thought that dream was over, and by thy 
desire.” 


Philota was already 


“T never said so.” 

“No; but it was in thy heart. All is 
changed with us: we can never be again as 
in those happy days on Mount Psiloriti. 
Thou art a great man: thou canst not wed 
a poor maiden like me. I do not ask it. 
My love only burdens thee; therefore we 
will speak of it no more. Antonio, I would 
give my life for thee: shall I not, then, 
gladly relinquish this hope for thy glory’s 
sake? I know thou didst love me once. I 
shall see thy fame, and I shall be content.” 

Melidori listened to her first in astonish- 
ment, then in shame. “ Philota,” he said 
hoarsely, “I am not worthy to kiss thy feet, 
and yet I dare not say nay to thy words. I 
am more wretched than thou: forgive me.” 

It might have been that a lingering hope 
had fluttered in the girl’s heart, but as 
Antonio spoke, it was stilled for ever. She 
leaned against the wall, pale, breathless, 
speechless, 

The young soldier went on: “Thou dost 
not know what a life I lead—how full of 
danger and anxious thought: it would be 
death to thee to share it.” 

The vain excuse unsealed Philota’s lips. 
“Not so: be not deceived, Antonio. It is 
not for myself that I speak. God and my 
own heart know what I would have been to 
thee ; how I would have shared thy fortune ; 
have followed thee, if it must be, through 
seas of blood and warfare ; have strength- 
ened thee ; have suffered no woman’s tear 
to unnerve thy arm; have striven to make 
myself worthy to mount step by step with 
thee, that in thy coming glory no man 
might say Antonio Melidori blushed for his 
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wife. This is what might have been: it is 
too late. Let us part while thou yet lovest 
me a little.” 

“ And thou—and thou”—— 

“JT will live at peace in my humility, 
knowing that love for no other maiden stole 
Be content: I feel thou 
hast never been thus faithless.” 


thine from me. 


oN p 
No, no, no ! 


’ groaned the young soldier, 
burying his face in his hands, “Thou 
judgest me kindly. I never loved woman 
save thee: I never shall.” 

“Then do not grieve,” said the girl, as 
she bent over him in holy pity, and took his 
burning hands in hers. “I forgive thee: 
thou hast done me no wrong. I will rear 
this child: it will love me; and I can call 
it by thy name, and teach it how noble was 
that act of thine which saved it from death. 
Believe me, I shall be very happy, my 
Antonio.” Loving was the falsehood that 
came from those trembling lips—a false- 
hood more holy than truth. 

“Be it so, Philota,” said Melidori, “I am 
too unworthy even to bless thee; but thou 
wilt be blessed.” 

“ And thou too, I pray the Virgin! And 
now that we are friends—only friends—but 
tried and true ones, I must tell thee what 
tidings Ihave heard. Rousso is thine enemy ; 
how made such is partly known to thee, 
much more so to me. Rememberest thou 
how, when he and his band pillaged an old 
man’s house, thou didst compel him to re- 
store the spoil? From that time he has 
vowed thy death. It was his feigned voice 
that goaded the people against thee this 
morning. And afterwards, when I- was 
threading my way through the town, I 
heard two men whispering thy name, and 
one said, ‘ His tomb is open.” Now, Antonio, 
beware. Iam too lowly to be heeded. I 
will watch: it may be that the dove can 
warn the eagle from the snare.” 

“ And thy own safety, thy life ?” 

“Ts thine, and spent for thee. It is best 
so, And now hearken—thy voice is shouted 
below. We must part here.” She gave 
him her hand. 

“We had not used to part thus, Philota. 
Let me feel that I have been thy betrothed: 
let me kiss thy lips once more—it is the last 
time.” 

Philota fell upon his neck, and their lips 
met, It was less the kiss of love than of 


? 





death ; the last token between those who- 
sever for eternity. Then she drew herself 
from those beloved arms, and fled. 


LY. 


The career of Melidori seemed a succes- 
sion of triumphs. Every scheme contrived 
by the designing malice of Rousso failed. 
It was as though a good angel ever watched 
over Antonio, Affendouli, the Cretan goy- 
ernor, whose dearest friend and counsellor 
the young Sphakiote was, told him so. 
Melidori answered in a tone half-bitter, half- 
solemn, “I know it: I believe it!” He 
spoke the truth. 

No one but Affendouli knew how deep 
was the cause of suspicion which made 
Antonio shrink from his former companion 
Rousso, untii a coldness very like positive 
enmity grew up between them, The goy- 
ernor himself saw through various manau- 
vres which Rousso had practised to turn his 
own favor from Melidori, and dispossess the 
latter of the command; but at last there 
seemed to come a change, and Rousso, after 
a long absence, sent to Sphakia a message 
of peace, declaring the resolution of both 
himself and his brother-in-law Anagnosti 
to end all petty feuds, and serve under 
Melidori, Affendouli gladly accepted this 
overture, for he saw the evil that private 
animosities did to the one great cause. 
Rousso had invited Melidori to a solemn 
feast of unity, in which they might end 
all differences, and Affendouli urged him 
to go, 

“We must have peace among ourselves. 
All private feelings should be sacrificed to 
public good. Thou wilt go, Melidori?” 
entreated the old man; and Antonio con- 
sented, 

Richly mounted, and attended by a few 
of his own band, the Sphakiote commander 
set out to the place where Rousso and his 
handful of followers had bivouacked. Ere 
the cavalcade was out of sight of Sphakia, 
a peasant-woman came to the young cap- 
tain’s abode, and asked to see him. 

“There is the dust-cloud his horses :eave 
behind,” was the answer. “Go after him; 
it is only three leagues: you mountaineers 
are swift-footed. You will reach him by the 
time he has feasted with Captain Rousso.” 

The woman clasped her hands above her 
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head with a terrible cry, and fell to the 
ground, 


All the lavishness and revelry of a sol- 
dier’s banquet signalized the feast of Rousso 
and Anagnosti; wine flowed in streams, 
and riotous music and laughter went up 
from the tents towards the still stars over- 
head. Melidori gave himself up to the en- 
joyment of the moment in perfect faith. 

“A gay life is a soldier’s!” Anagnosti 
cried. “Melidori, this is better than the 
olden olive-feasts on Mount Psiloriti.” 

A shadow came over the young captain’s 
face—Rousso noticed it. 

“ Perhaps Antonio regrets having left that 
quiet easy life on the mountains for such a 
one as this?” he said with a smile that bor- 
dered on a sneer, On Rousso’s face it was 
almost impossible to distinguish between 
the two. 

Melidori was not easily provoked. “No, 
no,” answered he gayly; “I would be the 
last to regret those old times—all very well 
in their way; but glory—patriotism.” 

“Both fine-sounding words; though we 
who fight, fight for other things more sub- 
stantial.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Melidori 
rather coldly. 

“Oh, we all know the honors that await 
our young commander when the war is 
over: plenty of spoil—riches—a bride, for 
Affendouli’s daughter is fair, and her father 
generous. But, perchance, there is some 
trifling impediment to that. A long time 
ago, on the mountains, people talked of a 
little damsel named Philota.” 

“ Rousso,” said Antonio hurriedly, “this 
Cyprus wine is glorious. I pledge thee.” 

“With all my heart; and, as I was say- 
ing, there was to have been a wedding with 
the olive-feast.” 

“ Ha—ha—ha!” laughed Melidori. “Thy 
thoughts run on fair damsels and wedding- 
feasts instead of warfare. Let us talk of 
something more soldier-like.” 

“Presently ; when I have drunk to thy 
health and that of Affendouli’s daughter.” 

“Not with mine,” said Antonio gravely. 
“T do not choose jesting.” 

“Then there is some truth in the tale 
about the little Sphakiote girl after all ? 
Well, well, Antonio, thou art a happy man; 
for I saw the other day, near here, a petty 





face, that put me strongly in mind of one I 
knew on Psiloriti. Is it so?” 

Melidori’s lips quivered with passion, but 
he restrained himself. “ Rousso,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely, “just as thou wilt in pri- 
vate—not here.” 

“What! conscience-stricken ? 
ta” 

“Utter that name again with thy cow- 
ardly tongue, and” 

Rousso rose up from the table, and drew 
his short dagger. “Wilt thou fight? Then 
so will I” In a moment Melidori saw 
through the intent of all the torturing words 
which had come from that wily tongue. 
His anger cooled at once, and he resolved 
to thwart the purpose of his enemy. 

“None shall say that Antonio Melidori 
came to a friendly banquet, and there fought 
with his host,” he answered calmly. “Sol- 
diers, and you my fellow-guests, bear wit- 
ness that for this reason, and this only, I 
will not fight. What would our enemies 
say of this petty brawling over cups? It 
is unworthy of Greeks, I will end it.” 

So saying, Antonio gave the signal of de- 
parture to his suite, and prepared to mount 
his horse. Anagnosti followed him. 

“Noble captain,” he said obsequiously, 
“do not let this feast of unity end in divi- 
sion. Rousso is so hasty; but he repents 
him now. I pray you return, and let all 
these differences be reconciled.” 

Melidori answered courteously and frank- 
ly, as was his nature. “There is none who 
would rejoice in peace more than I; it was 
for this only that I came hither.” 

“Then let us seal our peace by a brotherly 
embrace,” said Rousso, coming forward. 
His eyes flashed; Antonio thought it was 
with wine ; and his step was unsteady. The 
young Sphakiote felt an unaccountable re- 
pugnance; but he thought of Affendouli, 
and the earnest entreaties of the good old 
man that all private enmity might be for- 
gotten for the sake of Greece. 

“Be it so,” answered Antonio, extending 
his arms. Rousso did the same. There was 
a moment of stillness, and the assassin’s dag- 
ger was plunged into that noble and gener- 
ous breast. 

A cry, the terrible death-cry, burst forth ; 
it was answered by another from without— 
a woman’s; and Philota fell on her knees 
beside Antonic } 


Is Philo- 
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She had followed him, league after league, 
with a speed and strength almost superhu- 
man; so that, as she passed desolate houses 
and solitary travellers, they thought it was 
a spirit. And now she had come too late. 

In the confusion the murderer and his 
accomplice fled. Antonio’s few 
carried their dying leader from the tent, 
and no one opposed them. There, on the 
roadside, beneath the peaceful stars, the 
young commander breathed his life away. 
It was not a sad ending, for his pillow was 
the breast of the faithful woman whose love 
had been the joy and brightness of his youth. 
Clouds had come over that brightness, but 
death swept them all away. From his few 
vague words, Philota knew that his thoughts 
were not of war, not of the false glory 
which had dazzled him, but of that old 
peaceful time when love was all in all, In 
the wanderings of his brain, the dying sol- 


soldiers 
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gestures and frenzied air of the Sphakiote 
woman, “Oh, Greece, thy liberty is dearly 
bought !” 

On the summit of Mount Ida, on the very 
spot where the whole island lies stretched 
below, there is a cross of white stone, with 
the name—“ Antonio Melidori.” The soldier 
rests where no murmur of battle can ever 
reach his grave. The island is at peace; 
there is no warfare now. The mountaineers 
have their honey-gatherings, their olive-har- 
vests, their vine-feasts; and no one remem- 
bers the dark days of old. For a time, 
many a Sphakiote soldier came to say his 
prayers beside the white cross, and talk 
of the young patriot who had died for his 
country’s sake; but as war-time ceased, this 
far shrine was forgotten; and now it is 
rarely visited, except by two, who live 
together on the mountain-side—a woman of 
middle age, and a youth, a neophyte in the 


dier fancied himself again on Mount Psiloriti, 
and murmured of Philota, of the olive-feast, 
and the bridal. 

“We will stay here,” he whispered. 


Greek church. He calls her mother; and 
she is indeed a mother to him, though not 
his own. These two are the only pilgrims 
who pray by the tomb of the victorious 





“Ty 





had a dream: it haunts me yet; but it is 
over. We will never leave our own moun- 
tain, Philota; never, never!” His head sunk 
on her shoulder; the dream of which he 
spoke—the troubled dream of life—was 
over, for eternity. 


The governor Affendouli lamented with 
the sincerity of a worthy heart over his lost 
friend. He would have honored the dead 
by magnificent obsequies, and with that 
intent he called together his officers and 
the chief men of Sphakia: but in the 
midst of the assembly a woman appeared, 
and claimed the body of Antonio Melidori. 
The governor questioned her right, since 
he knew that Antonio had no surviving kin- 
dred, 

“Tt cannot shame the dead,” the woman 
murmured; and then said aloud, “ Antonio 
Melidori was my plighted husband: here is 
the betrothal ring. Give me his body, that 
I may bury him in the peaceful mountains 
where he was born. He would not rest 
with your guns booming over his grave. 
You possessed him, soul and body, in life ; 
he is now mine only. Give me my husband, 
and let me go,” 

“ Poor wretch!” murmured the compas- 
sionate governor, as he looked on the wild 





commander whose name once rung through 
Jandia like a trumpet sound. It has died 
away now, as all such glery dies, and will 
ever die. Love only can survive tle grave. 





From ‘ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 


Che Parahal and the Artist. 


Wuen Marshal Lefebvre, in 1807, invested 
Dantzic, the celebrated engineer Bousmard 
put it in a condition to sustain a regular 
siege. General Kalkreuth, over whom 
Bousmard exercised much influence, had 
under his command a garrison of twelve 
thousand Prussians and three Russian bat- 
talions. For the attack, Marshal Lefebvre 
led on a mixed multitude of French, Poles, 
and Germans, to the number of sixteen 
thousand, He always showed his soldiers 
an example of modesty and courage: the 
marshal of the Empire never forgot that he 
had risen from the ranks, but was always 
foremost in mounting a breach, or leading on 
a forlorn-hope. 

Two months, however, passed on, and 
Dantzic continued impregnable. Jt was not 
certainly an unreasonably long time to 
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spend in reducing so, strong a place, yet 
Napoleon became impatient. He who had 
astonished the universe with the rapidity of 
his invasions and conquests, and who had 
recently reduced the kingdom of Prussia to 
obedience in seven weeks, had some right to 
complain of Lefebvre’s tardiness. From his 
camp at Finkenstein he surveyed the whole 
of Europe, moved Turkey, threatened Rus- 
sia, looked at England with impotent dis- 
pleasure, concluded treaties with Germany, 
sent forth his commands, and raised soldiers 
wherever and whenever he willed, and amid 
all this he could not, without manifest im- 
patience, think of the siege of Dantzic. 

“What’s Lefebvre about? What is he 
doing? I don’t understand his dallying.” 
Such were the Emperor’s abrupt exclama:- 
tions. Whenever a dispatch from the mar- 
shal arrived, containing an account of the 
local difficulties of the siege, Napoleon 
would give it a rapid glance of his eagle 
eye, and then throwing it down contemptu- 
ously, would say, “ Stuff!—deuce take ‘the 
Alsatian and his fine descriptive style !” 

“Denon,” said the Emperor one day, ad- 
dressing his favorite artist. 
how matters are progressing at Dantzic. 
Go thither immediately, present yourself to 
the marshal, and bring me back a drawing 
of the place. Go!” 

In a quarter of an hour after the delivery 
of this imperial mandate, Denon was on the 
road to Dantzic with his pencils and port- 
folio. He was now upwards of sixty years 
old, and had sojourned with Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. at Versailles, with Frederick 
the Great at Potsdam, with Catherine IT. at 
St. Petersburg, and with Voltaire at Ferney. 
Since the memorable Egyptian expedition, 
he had followed the footsteps of Napoleon. 
At Eylau a ball struck a piece of ordnance 
close to the Emperor, and killed three men. 
Denon, who had learned on the soil of the 
Pharaohs to draw from nature in the midst 
of the stormiest battle, without thinking of 
danger or caring for risk, just then ap- 
proached calmly, with his sketching materi- 
als in his hand. 

“T was just thinking of you,” said the 
Emperor ; “but you must retire, Denon— 
too much peril here for your head, and too 
much smoke for your eyes.” Napoleon 
forgot nothing ; the artist’s perfect coolness 
at Eylau was present to his mind when he 


“T must know 


I depend on you. 


‘ 
y 
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sent him to bring back 4 military plan of 
Dantzic. 

Arrived at the outposts of the besieging 
army, Denon asked an audience of the 
marshal, and told his errand. Lefebvre, 
who knew little, and carad less, about the 
character and talents of his visitor, did not 
give him credit for good faith, but believed 
that he came with some sinister design. He 
measured the artist leisurely with an un- 
friendly eye, and then in a tone of irony 
said, “Ah, ah, so monsieur wants to see 
Dantzic? He wants to inspect the state of 
the siege for himself! ‘Well, ’tis really a 
pretty drama: I'll secure him a seat in the 
stage-box !” 

So saying, he called a sergeant, one of the 
bravest, and withal one of the dullest fel- 
| lows in the army, and said, “ Firbach, you 
will lead this gentleman to the spot from 
whence he will have the best view of Dant- 
zic? you understand? on the glacis, opposite 
the bastion of Bischofsberg.” 





“Yes, marshal,” replied the grenadier, 
moving on, 

“T thank you, marshal,” said Deron, as 
he prepared to follow his guide, 
’ muttered Le- 
“So,” thought he, 
“the Emperor distrusts me, and sends a spy 
tomy camp! A rascally policeman, Pll be 
bound! He thought to deceive me with his 
plans and drawings, as if, indeed, Bonaparte 
were a child that wanted pictures to amuse 
him! I fancy Pll give my gentleman, Mon- 
| sieur Denon, as he calls himself, quite enough 
of his trade. Tl teach him how to stand 
fire ! ‘Td give a day’s pay for the pleasure 
of seeing him run away from the bullets !” 

Meantime Denon and his guide walked 
rapidly onwards. They soon crossed the 
line, and came within range of the cannon 
on the forts, which at that moment were 
keeping up a most animated interchange of 
civilities with the French batteries. Balls 
and bullets whistled about the heads of the 
artist and the grenadier, and the soil on 
which they trod was deeply furrowed by 
projectiles of various kinds. Precisely at 
| the spot where the missiles were flying 
thickest Firbach paused, and told Denon 
that they were now arrived at the point in- 
dicated by the marshal. Without making 
any remark, the artist stepped into a hollow 
dug by the passage of a bomb, and whose 


“Thank me for nothing,’ 
febvre between his teeth. 
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raised edge formed a sort of desk; he then 
calmly opened his portfolio, took out his 
pencil, and began to sketch, 

His brave guide looked at him with aston- 
ishment. “A pleasant place,” said he, “to 
stand in and admire the landscape!” Then 
seeing that Denon was pursuing his employ- 
ment very leisurely—‘ Comrade,” said he, 
“will you remain here long?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Why—why? Just oecause ’tis too hot 
here to be quite agreeable.” 

“Do you think so? Then don’t let me 
detain you. You can return to the camp, 
and when I shall have finished, I shall easily 
find my way back.” 

“ Adieu then, monsieur ; au revoir!” So 
saying, the grenadier walked off, nothing 
loth, to rejoin his company, whose dinner 
was just served. 

Marshal Lefebvre meantime had had 
much business to transact. At the end of 
two hours he suddenly recollected Firbach 
and Denon. “ What!” exclaimed he, “not 
yet returned? It would really annoy me 
to have one of my brave fellows meet death 
by the side of a spy !” 

“Firbach, at all events, is in a high state 
of preservation,” said an aide-de-camp: “TI 
saw him just now refreshing himself at the 
canteen.” 

“Then the other must have fallen? Well, 
well, the joke was certainly rather too prac- 
tical. I should have preferred his taking 
back his report to Bonaparte. But it can’t 
be helped: aspy, after all, is no great loss.” 

“Sacre!” cried the aide-de-camp, who 
was looking through a spy-glass; “here’s 
the very man walking quietly towards us, 
as if the bullets were so many bon-bons !” 

“Ts it possible that the fellow can have 
stood ever since between the batteries ? 
Where’s Firbach? Call him to me.” 

The grenadier came, and related exactly 
what had passed. Just as he had finished, 
Denon arrived. It was pleasant to see the 
warm-hearted marshal run to meet the 
artist, grasp both his hands, and exclaim, 
“No; you're not a spy, but a really brave 
honest fellow. I mistook you, Monsieur 
Denon, and hope you will forgive me, Take 
sketches under a shower of shot and shell! 
"Tis ten times a greater feat than heading a 
charge sword in hand. The Emperor has 
commissioned you to take back an exact 
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description of the place: already you have 
seen one side of it—forgive me that it was 
the roughest—now I will show you the 
others myself. We will not leave a bastion 
or redoubt unvisited; and I hope you will 
grant me your friendship in return for the 
esteem with which your valor has inspired 
me.” 

Lefebvre kept his word: he conducted 
Denon to the best points of view, and could 
not sufficiently admire the artist’s sketches 
and steadiness of hand. Denon returned to 
Finkenstein ; and in a few days afterwards, 
on the 24th of May, 1807, Dantzic capitulated. 
General Kalkreuth obtained the same con- 
ditions that, fourteen years before, he had 
himself granted to the garrison of Mayence, 
Lefebvre had him conducted with all honor 
to the outposts of the Prussian army ; and 
the ancient comrade of the great Frederick 
expressed his gratitude in an affectionate 
letter to the marshal. The conqueror re- 
ceived for a recompense the title of Duke of 
Dantzic; so it is evident that the report of 
his proceedings brought by Denon was by 
no means calculated to lower him in the 
estimation of Napoleon. Lefebvre died at 
Paris in 1820; and Denon, whose work on 
Egypt has gained him an imperishable fame, 
expired at the same place, at an advanced 
age, in 1825, 








From “ Dickens’ Household Words,”’ 
Che Dumb Child. 


Sue is my only girl: 
I ask’d for her as some most precious thing, 
For all unfinish’d was Love’s jewell’d ring, 
Till set with this soft pearl ; 
The shade that Time brought forth I could not see ; 
How pure, how perfect seem’d the gift to me! 


Oh, many a soft old tune 
I used to sing unto that deaden’d ear, 
And suffer’d not the lightest footstep near, 
Lest she might wake too soon; 
And hush’d her brothers’ laughter while she lay— 
Ah, needless care! I might have let them play! 


*Twas long ere I believed 
That this one daughter might not speak to me; 
Waited and watch’d, God knows how patiently! 
How willingly deceived : 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 


| And tended Hope until it starved to death, 
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Oh! if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till I her tongue might teach 
To call me mother, in the broken speech 
That thrills the mother’s ear! 
Alas! those seal’d lips never may be stirr’d 
To the deep music of that lovely word. 


My heart it sorely tries 
To see her kneel, with such a reverent air, 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer ; 
Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips, as though our words she knew,— 
Then moves her own, as she were speaking too. 


I’ve watch’d her looking up 
To the bright wonder of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 
That I could almost hope 
The struggling soul would burst its binding cords, 
And the long pent-up thoughts flow forth in words. 


The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams, and groves, 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To her; the world of sound a tameless void ; 
While even Silence hath its charm destroy’d. 


Her face is very fair ; 

Her blue eye beautiful; of finest mould 

The soft white brow, o’er which, in waves of gold, 
Ripples her shining hair. 

Alas! this lovely temple closed must be, 

For He who made it keeps the master-key. 


Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth’s Babel-clamor be kept free, 
E’en that His still small voice and step might be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 
Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer thrill ? 
Then should I grieve ?—O murmuring heart be still! 


She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness in her noiseless play. 
She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 
Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though I had once the fear 
That even her father would not care for her. 


Thank God it is not so! 
And when his sons are playing merrily, 
She comes and leans her head upon his knee— 
Oh! at such times I know— 
By his full eye and tones subdued and mild— 
How his heart yearns over his silent child, 


Not of all gifts bereft, 
Even now. How could I say she did not speak ? 
What real language lights her eye and cheek, 
And renders thanks to Him who left 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter, and for love to use. 


And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own. 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the soul be melted from ber ear, 
Yea, and my voice shall fill it—but not here. 





When that new sense is given, 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never woke to meaner melody, 

Than the rich songs of heaven,— 
To hear the full-toned anthem swelling round, 
While angels teach the ecstasies of sound! 








Che dlater’s Daughter. 


Ir was a bright sunny morning in June; 
the little town of Subery seemed to have 
poured forth its whole population into the 
streets, and the square which surrounded 
the church was crowded to excess. This 
was evidently a festive day. 

The town, nestled amidst lofty hills, is 
chiefly inhabited by miners, who pass their 
days in laborious toil buried within the 
A holiday was there- 
fore to them a double-welcome event. The 
occasion of their present festival was the 
completion of some extensive repairs which 
their old church had lately undergone. 

According to a long-established custom 
of the country, the master-slater was to re- 
ceive, in addition to his wages, a complete 
new suit of clothes, in honor of the occasion, 
and he had given notice that he was on this 
day to ascend the steeple for the last time, 
and to perform on its very summit a tour- 
de-force which would astonish the specta- 
tors. 

Master Madel, the titular master-slater 
of the place, would never have lent himself 
to such foolery as this-—for he was a pru- 
dent man, and the father of a family—but 
he had lately been very ill, and had been 
compelled to visit the adjoining baths of 
Carlsbad in search of that health which was 
so essential to the very subsistence of his 
family. The task of completing the repairs 
had therefore devolved upon his brother-in- 
law, who was still in the heyday of youth, 
and to whom a perilous exploit was only a ° 
pleasing pastime. 

Holding in his hand a small packet con- 
taining the new suit of clothes, he hastened 
through the assembled crowd, and, with the 
agility of a cat, climbed the scaffolding 
which surrounded the steeple; by the help 
of a rope he then raised himself to the top 


bowels of the earth. 
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of the gilt ball which crowned its summit, 
and clinging to the cross which surmounted 
it, he opened his packet, and began coolly to 
array himself in the holiday attire which it 
contained, at the same time bowing courte- 
ously to the crowds of gazers who stood in 
the square below. 

Having accomplished this perilous feat, 
he began to think of making his way down; 
but, alas, the rope was no longer to be 
found!—the wind had detached the loop 
from the point of the cross on which he had 
suspended it—and in an agony of terror he 
stretched out his hands imploringly towards 
the spectators, who quickly perceived the 
cause of his alarm. But how was help to 
be conveyed to the unhappy man? In 
vain did the municipal authorities offer a 
large reward to any miner who should pos- 
sess sufficient courage or generosity to go 
to his relief: not a soul stirred; and his 
weeping sister, the wife of Madel, who 
stood amongst the crowd, exclaimed that 
the only hope left was to send an express 
to Carlsbad, and to fetch her husband, who 
alone would dare to climb the dizzy height. 

The express was accordingly just about 
to start, when the young Veronica, the 
slater’s only daughter, seizing hold of her 
mother’s hand, exclaimed, “Mamma, is it 
only a cord my uncle wants? If so, I will 
bring it to him in a minute, just as I used 
to bring papa his dinner when he was 
working up there.” 

Dame Madel trembled at the thought of 
exposing her child, who was but little more 
than five years of age, to a peril which the 
boldest miner had not dared to face. But 
the life of her only brother was at stake, 
and the little one, young as she was, had a 
fearless heart as well as a sure foot; s0, 
after a moment of anxious thought, she 
pressed Veronica to her bosom, and said, 
“Go then, my child, and may God be with 
thee |” 

A coil of rope was quickly provided ; 
Veronica placed it in a basket on her arm, 
and before many moments had elapsed, the 
anxions crowd saw her on the scaffolding, 
exerting all her feeble strength to throw 
the cord within reach of her uncle. At 
last she succeeded, and a loud cheer burst 
from the assembled multitude, who until 
this moment had been silent as the grave. 
We need not describe the joyous welcome 





which awaited both the little heroine anu 
her uncle when they emerged hand in hand 
from the church, through which they had 
passed on descending from the steeple. For 
three ‘days nothing was talked of in all 
the country round but the heroism of the 
slater’s daughter, and even the columns of 
the newspapers blazoned forth her noble 
deed. 

And yet at the end of two years Veronica 
was forgotten ! 

Two years after the restoration of the 
steeple, the cross by which it was sur- 
mounted was struck with lightning, and the 
melted pitch falling on the roof, threatened 
to set the whole structure in a blaze. The 
pealing of the bell soon mingled with the 
rolling of the thunder, and the good people 
of Subery, hastening to the spot, did all 
that lay in their power to extinguish the 
flame. Madel, the master-slater, stood upon 
the roof, where the danger was most immi- 
nent, and with a trembling hand directed 
the fire-engine towards the spots where the 
flame raged with the fiercest vehemence. 
The great heat, the sparks which flew 
around him on every side, and the glowing 
flame which dazzled his eyes, caused him 
intense suffering; but he and his brave 
companions persevered, and the fire was 
extinguished, From that night, however, 
he became liable to continual inflammation 
of the eyes, and in six months Master Madel 
had entirely lost the use of his sight. 

I will not attempt to describe the anguish 
which filled the poor man’s heart when he 
found, that so far from being able to main- 
tain his family by the labor of his hands, he 
must henceforth be dependent upon them 
for his support. He found, however, a faith- 
ful and tender guide in the little Veronica ; 
and Dame Madel, instead of giving way to 
vain repinings, cheerfully did her best to 
supply his place, by laboring more diligent- 
ly than ever. Veronica assisted her mother 
to the best of her ability, and shared her 
toils whenever her father did not stand in 
need of her arm to guide his steps. A year 
thus glided on, and its close left the little 
group patient and resigned under their 
trials; but soon the good mother, worn out 
by exertions beyond her strength, breathed 
her last in the arms of her little daughter, 
exhorting her with her latest breath to be 
—what she had ever been—a dutiful and 
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tender child to the blind father, who had 
now no one left to tend and care for him 
save her. 

It was Christmas-eve. The mountaineers 
sought to forget the inclemency of the 
season in the cheerful recreations which 
made their hearths resound with merriment. 
[t was their custom on this evening to 
illuminate their houses; and the streets 
were early filled with idlers, attracted by 
the brilliancy of the scene, Veronica had 
continued to work hard at her lace-pillow 
until darkness had closed in, nor would she 
then have ceased her labors had not her 
cruse of oil failed her and her lamp expired 
in its socket. 

Then only, and much against her will, 
did she begin to keep the holiday which 
was so gayly celebrated around her. She 
fed the stove with fresh fuel, placed her 
blind father in his easy-chair, and then 
dressing her little brother as warmly as she 
could, said to the child, “ Come, Georgey, we 
will go out and see whether the good Jesus* 
has not something to give us too, that we 
may keep the feast to-morrow like every 
body else.” 

The two children accordingly set forth 
hand in hand. Sights and sounds of rejoi- 
cing met them at every step. Miners in 
holiday attire wandered through the streets 
in merry groups, and paused beneath the 
windows of the richer citizens to sing their 
Christmas carols, The door of the house 
thus serenaded never failed to open when 
the singers paused, and the leader of the 
party always received from the generous 
host a few pieces of glittering coin in ex- 
change for his song and his good wishes. 

The children, following the example of 
their elders, joined themselves in little 
bands, and went singing from door to door, 
whilst many a Christmas-box was ungrudg- 
ingly bestowed on the young musicians, 

As Veronica gazed on the merry scene, a 
sudden thought flashed across her mind— 
Why should not she, too, sing, and per- 
haps obtain a little money to buy a few 
Christmas comforts for her father? He sat 





* It is well known that there exists a supersti- 
tion amongst the German children, that on Christ- 
mas-eve the infant Jesus goes round to their 
respective dwellings, and leaves a gift for each 
who has been a good child during the past year. 
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at home so desolate, and a dry crust was 
their only provision for the morrow! 

Brought up in retirement, and having 
seldom time to mingle in the pastimes of 
the children of the place, Veronica at first 
shrank from the thought of doing any thing 
to attract attention ; but the recollection of 
her blind father nerved her to the task, and 
drawing her veil yet closer round her, she 
hastened towards the quarter of the town 
where she was least known. Holding her 
little brother by the hand, she paused 
beneath the windows of a small, neat-look- 
ing house, and with a beating heart, but a 
pure, fresh voice, began the following 
couplet :— 


“ Cheer up, cheer up, ye miners brave! 
And though your lot be one of toil, 
Still let your hearts with joy bear up! 
Beneath the might your right hand wields 
The earth her choicest treasure yields, 
Cheer up, brave hearts—cheer up !” 


The words were simple and unartistic, 
and poor Veronica’s voice at first trembled 
so much that she could hardly articulate 
them; but her courage rose as she proceed- 
ed, and she sang the chorus with an energy 
and expression beyond her years. 

She paused: a deep silence ensued, and 
two long minutes elapsed—minutes which 
seemed to her anage. Confused and humili- 
ated at the thought of her unsuccessful at- 
tempt, she was about to retire, when the 
door opened, and a woman placed in her 
trembling hand a piece of cake and three 
kreutzers. 

Veronica’s heart overflowed with joy. 
“ Oh look, Georgey !” she exclaimed. “Has 
not my first attempt been a successful one ? 
You shall have the kreutzers for your share, 
but the cake I will keep for poor papa, that 
he too may know it is Christmas. Who knows 
but the good God may send us another 
piece ?” 

Cheered by this encouragement, the little 
songstress went on her way, and many a 
heart was opened to her, and many a 
kreutzer and Christmas-cake found their 
way into the pockets of her little brother. 
But there is no rose here below without a 
thorn. From one window a harsh voice 
cried out, “Go on, and do not disturb us, 
you impertinent little wretch !” 

Veronica, with a glowing cheek, and 
| tearful eye, went her way, and thought she 
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would sing no more. But as she passed 
before the house of the superintendent of 
the mines, the wealthiest man in Subery, 
she said, “I will try my chance yet this 
once.” This time she did her very best; 
her voice rose clear and sweet in the still, 
frosty air of evening—it might almost have 
been deemed an angel's song. 

Soon a window on the first story opened ; 
she held out her hand for the expected 
boon: a kreutzer was dropped into it, but 
as it touched her, she uttered a piercing cry, 
and let it fall upon the ground. The 
kreutzer had been heated red-hot, and the 
author of this gratuitous pigce of cruelty 
only met her ery of anguish by an insulting 
laugh. 

Veronica, weeping bitterly, turned to re- 
join her brother, who lingered a little way 
behind her, whilst eating one of his Christ- 
mas cakes. He asked her why she cried, 
but she would not sow the seeds of bitter- 
ness in his infant heart by telling him that 
man—man created in the image of God— 
had dared to inflict so grievous a wrong on 
one of the “little ones” whom the Saviour 
came on this night to bless and to save. 

With a heavy heart she returned home ; 
aad heavily will the tears which Veronica 
wept that night weigh one day upon the 
conscience of him who caused her to shed 
them. 

The next day Veronica spent some of the 
money she had received the preceding night 
in the purchase of oil to heal her wounded 
hand, in the hope of being able soon to 
work as usual; but alas! day after day 
passed on without its getting better. 

The performance of her household duties 
was one continued torture to her; and 
often when she tried to ply her bobbins, 
and earn a scanty meal for her father and 
little brother, the pain became so great, 
that she would lay her head upon the 
cushion, and wish it were pillowed by her 
mother’s side in the silent grave. 

Sometimes her father, to whom she had 
never told her sufferings, would ask for his 
favorite song; and the gentle child, sup- 
pressing her own grief, would sing the fatal 
couplet which had cost her so much ; whilst 
the blind’ father, listening in delighted ad- 
miration, would say he had never heard any 
voice like hers, and bless his “dear, good 
child.” These were some of her happiest 
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moments ; but oh that was a sad, sad winter 
for poor Veronica. 

In these mountainous districts it is a com- 
mon thing for a single school to contain 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
children, taught by a single master. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at if he should 
frequently prove unacquainted with the 
peculiar capabilities of each of his pupils, 
unless some chance circumstance should 
lead to the discovery. 

“Ts it possible that your hand is not yet 
healed ?” asked M. Rossel, the schoolmaster 
of the parish and leader of the village choir, 
as he gently laid his hand upon the arm of 
his pupil, Veronica Madel. “It is now 
three weeks since you have been able to 
write. Let me see—what have you ‘ap- 
plied to the burn ¢” 

“Some leaves of the vest-harrow,” she 
replied, unfastening the bandage which con- 
fined it. The kind-hearted schoolmaster 
was shocked when he saw the inflamed 
state of the wound, and being skilled in the 
science of healing herbs, undertook himself 
to conduct its cure. 

By degrees he elicited from his young 
pupil an account of the way in which it had 
been inflicted on her, and exclaimed, indig- 
nantly, “ What a monster! thus to insult a 
poor child singing her Christmas carol. 
But come, my child, let me hear this song, 
for I am very fond of music, and that is the 
reason I was so anxious for the office of 
chanter.” 

Veronica was half afraid of singing be- 
fore so great a personage; but he was so 
kind she could not refuse. At first her 
voice trembled, but it gained strength and 
sweetness as she proceeded ; and when she 
paused, the good master could not refrain 
from embracing her in a rapture of delight, 
and exclaiming, “ Who taught you, my child, 
to sing thus ?” 

“Nobody,” replied the child. “TI only sing 
to amuse my poor blind father: it is his 
greatest pleasure, and it costs nothing.” 

“But the melody—the melody! and this 
method—how did you learn that ?” 

Veronica looked perplexed: at last, think- 
ing she had caught the master’s meaning, 
she exclaimed, “ Oh, I often heard some of 
our miners singing this little air.” 

“My child,” replied the chanter after a 
few moments of meditation, “this red-hot 
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kreutzer, which has prevented you from| “Is it not true, good Master Chanter,” 
making your lace, and has caused you so | said a new arrival, “that this is a very 
much misery, has been the means of dis- | triumphant day for you ¢” 
covering a precious gift with which you are “Yes, indeed it is; and for the town of 
endowed, and which will, I trust, enable | Subery too. She is my pupil, and she was 
you to provide amply for your father’s wants | born within its walls. May the Almighty 
during the remainder of his days. I will| spare me to the close of this day, and then 
myself teach you to use this gift, and shall | I am ready to ‘ depart in peace.” 
feel well repaid if I am permitted hereafter | The concert-room resounded with ap- 
to see you make a noble use of it.” plause when, after a few moments of silent 

From that day forward the good Rossel | expectation, the door opened, and Veronica 
gave Veronica constant lessons in singing, | Madel, radiant with beauty and with good- 
and instructed her in all the rules of the | ness, appeared upon the scene with her 
art; he also interested several benevolent | blind father leaning upon her arm, and her 
persons in the case of the blind slater, so | brother standing by her side. The mountain 
that his wants and those of his family were | musicians, proud of accompanying their ad- 
well provided for. | mired countrywoman, played their best, and 

Twelve years had passed away since that | Veronica sung as she had never sung before, 
Christmas-eve which had been so full of sad- | even in the imperial halls. Every heart 
ness to the little Veronica. It was a fine | was touched, and every voice was raised in 
autumn evening, and all the citizens of | acclamations. 
Subery were to be seen hastening en grande} Her brother George also, and his perform- 
toilette to the Hotel de Ville, were an| ance upon the violin, met with a due meed 
enjoyment awaited them of which the in- | of praise. 
habitants of this secluded spot had not often | —_ All the pieces announced in the programme 
been permitted to partake. The first can- | had been gone through, and the audience was 
tatrice of the capital, who enjoyed a Euro- | about to retire, when suddenly the musicians 
pean reputation, was on this day to give a| commenced an air which was well known to 
concert in the town, assisted by her brother. | all present. The young Madel took up the 
Listeners came from ten leagues round, and | theme, and displayed his talent in a series 
the ticket office was thronged with yet the | of brilliant variations, whilst at the close his 
more joyful alacrity when it became known | sister burst forth in a voice whose sweetness 
that the generous cantatrice destined the | and power bore it above the full tones of 
profits of the concert for the poor of Subery. | the orchestra :— 

At the entrance of the concert-room stood 
the old’ chanter and schoolmaster, Rossel, 








“ Cheer up, cheer up, ye miners brave! 
And though your lot be one of toil, 


who filled the office of cash-keeper. He Still let your hearts with joy bear up! 
smiled with delight as the money flowed Beneath the might your right hand wields 
into his box; and each time that the The earth her choicest treasure yields. 


‘ Cheer up, brave hearts—cheer up !” 
purchaser of the ticket chanced to be an old > ' 


acquaintance, the good man drew from his| At this moment the whole assembly 
pocket a golden snuff-box, and offering him | rose like one man, the musicians laid down 
a pinch of the best Virginia, whispered con- | their instruments, and every voice joined in 
Jfidentially, but so that all the world could | the chorus— 
hear, “It is the gift of a grateful pupil; see! 
that is engraven on the lid; and when I re- 
ceived it, it was filled with gold !” The concert-room resounded with the joy- 
Then whilst the visitor was expressing | ous song,and even the cantatrice herself was 
his admiration of the gift, the old man forgotten in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
would hastily draw a handsome gold re-| when suddenly the old schoolmaster was 
peater from his fob, and exclaim, “She gave | seen forcing his way through the crowd; 
me this too! Now, if you want to know the | and in another moment, forgetful of the 
exact hour’—— And with the innocent | imposing audience and the dignity of the 
delight of a child who has just received a| prima donna of the Imperial Opera, he had 
new toy, he would make the repeater strike. | clasped to his heart the grateful pupil, who 
2 
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had so far transcended his brightest hopes ; 
and Veronica, turning to the wondering 
audience, told them with tears of grateful 
affection that to this good old man she owed, 
under God, all the success she had attained, 
and all the happiness she now enjoyed. 
Then gracefully bowing to the assembly, she 
withdrew, followed by universal plaudits. 

The inhabitants of Subery had clubbed 
together in order to give a splendid banquet 
to their talented and generous country- 
woman at the close of the concert. Whilst 
the preparations for the festival were in 
course of completion, the chanter drew his 
pupil aside, and said to her, in the familiar 
tone of former days, “My good Veronica, 
can you spare half an hour to accompany 
me home? This money weighs me down: 
[ should like to dispose of some of it to- 
night, and to leave the rest in a safe place.” 

In order to afford additional pleasure to 
the benevolent heart of the old schoolmaster, 
Veronica had intrusted him with the distri- 
bution of the receipts of this evening’s con- 
cert, and she now gladly acceded to his 
request, 

Confiding her father to George’s care, she 
followed the chanter through many a wind- 
ing street, which the darkness of the night 
and her long absence from Subery prevented 
her from recognizing, At last Rossel stop- 
ped before the door of a gloomy-looking 
house, and turning to the cantatrice, said, 
“T wish you, my dear Veronica, to see with 
your own eyes the manner in which I em- 
ploy the money intrusted to my care. We 
shall find on the ground-floor of this house 
a most necessitous and miserable family, 
and a man whose present state offers a mel- 
ancholy confirmation of the truth of God’s 
word, This unhappy man was the only son 
of wealthy parents, who died leaving him 
possessed of an abundance of this world’s 
Idleness, gambling, and drinking 
ruined his health and dissipated his prop- 
erty. He is now dying of an internal affec- 
tion of the throat, leaving his wife and chil- 
dren penniless. He is, moreover, a prey to 
the bitterest pangs of remorse; and none 
can approach his dying bed without feeling 
in his inmost soul the truth of the divine 
words, that ‘As a man soweth, so shall he 
also reap, ” 

The old man ceased to speak; and groping 


goods, 





his way through a dark passage, at length | 
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placed his finger on the latch of a door 
which opened into it. Followed by Veronica, 
he entered a large room, which presented a 
striking contrast to the brilliant halls they 
had just quitted. A single lamp cast its 
feeble glimmer upon the walls, and barely 
served to make the miserable scene which 
this abode of sorrow offered visible to the 
eyes of the strangers. A pale, care-worn 
woman was pacing the apartment, and seek- 
ing to still the cries of the infant who hung 
at her breast; two other children, about 
three or four years of age, slept in a corner 
upon a heap of rags, but even in sleep their 
sickly faces spoke not of the healthful re 
pose of happy childhood. In a bed, which 
was placed near the stove, lay the sick man, 
supported by straw pillows, on which he 
vainly sought to find repose for his wearied 
head. 

The woman received the two strangers 
with the mournful indifference of despair. 

“Ts your husband asleep?” asked the 
kind-hearted old man in a gentle tone. 

“No,” replied the woman, “he is not ; and 
Heaven only knows what is to become of 
me !” 

Rossel approached the sick man’s bed. 
“How do you feel to-night, Kunkel ?” 

“Just as I always do,” he replied in a de- 
sponding tone; “and I shall never be better 
so long as I feel that piece of burning money, 
which I never can get rid of, sticking just 
there in my throat” 

“So you willepersist in your idea about 
this burning money,” interrupted the chan- 
ter. “Have not the doctor and I told you a 
hundred times that the pain you feel is only 
the natural result of your sore throat ? 
What is the use of making yourself worse 
by allowing such follies to take possession 
of your mind?” 

“T ought to know best,” replied the sick 
man in a trembling voice. “I feel it there 
burning me continually. I long for cold 
water ; but when I have swallowed it, the 
heat becomes more intense than before.” 

“ Kunkel,” resumed the chanter, “ believe 
me this is a mere chimera, How could a 
piece of burning money have made its way 
into your throat, and retained its heat all 
this time ¢” 

“T know how it was—I know how it was !” 
answered Kunkel with a look of the deep- 
est anguish. “It was last Christmas-eve, at 

















five o'clock, that I first felt this burning 
kreutzer in my throat.” 

“Because just then your disease had ad- 
vanced till it reached that spot.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the dying man; 
“there was another reason than that. Twelve 
years ago, at that very same time’——- He 
paused, and sighed deeply. 

“Go on with your history,” said Rossel in 
a soothing tone. “ This young lady feels an 
interest in your history, and may perhaps 
be able to alleviate your sufferings.” 

“Oh no, no! none can alleviate them!” 
cried Kunkel. “The agony I now suffer is a 
just recompense of my wickedness. Oh that 
burning kreutzer!” He stopped, and seemed 
as if listening to some sound. “ Did you not 
hear a ery outside the window?” he asked 
in a tone of anguish. “Oh that was just 
the way the poor child cried out when I 
threw the burning money into her hand 
twelve years ago!” 

He had no sooner uttered these words 
than a cry escaped Veronica’s lips, and she 
turned deadly pale. She felt as if she were 
suddenly transported into the presence of 
the all-righteous Judge, and saw the com- 
mencement of the great day of retribution. 

“Ts it possible?” she exclaimed, turning 
with an anxious look towards her old mas- 
ter. 

He gazed upon her in return with a look 
of mingled sympathy and affection; and 
after a moment’s silence, said, “ Will you 
forgive me for having brought you here, 
Veronica? Will you not crown the work 
you have done this day by saying to this 
repentant sinner, ‘My brother, be of good 
cheer ; I forgive thee, even as I hope myself 
to be one day forgiven?’” 

With tears in her eyes, Veronica placed 
one hand within that of her good old friend, 
whilst she laid the other compassionately 
upon the arm of the dying man. 

“ Kunkel,” said the chanter in a solemn 
tone, “here is the hand in which you once 
placed the burning kreutzer; it now be- 
stows upon you a free pardon. See, the 
wound is healed !” 

Kunkel raised his head, and looked anx- 
iously at Veronica, “No!” he exclaimed 
with a groan; “it is impossible that that 
fine lady can be the little girl to whom I 
was so cruel. You are only mocking my 
misery.” 
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“ Believe me,” said Rossel, “it is indeed 
she. Through God’s mercy, your burning 
kreutzer became to her a golden mine. 
Here is some of its produce.” And so say- 
ing, he laid a handful of money on the table, 
and adding, “This is for you, and I have 
more yet in store for you.” 

Kunkel, with a bewildered air, gazed al- 
ternately at the money upon the table, at 
his wife, Veronica, and the chanter. At 
length he exclaimed, “ Oh how gladly would 
I believe you! but it cannot—it cannot be |! 
Unless I were to hear the lady repeat the 
very song that poor child sung I could not 
be convinced.” 

Veronica, in a half-suppressed, softened 
voice, began the miners’ song. The mother 
stood by in silence, listening to the celestial 
sounds ; the infant’s wailing was hushed ; 
the dying man folded his hands upon his 
breast, and raised his dim, expiring eyes 
towards heaven. This time Rossel could 
not join in the chorus ; the sick man did so in 
his place, and sung with an earnest though 
a faltering voice, “Cheer up!” It seemed 
to him in that hour as though he heard 
the angels singing their song of joy over a 
repentant, sinner, and he was comforted. 
He no longer felt the burning pain in his 
throat. He stretched out his wearied limbs, 
and fell asleep—it was the sleep of death. 

The good chanter laid his hand in silent 
blessing upon the marble brow, and said, 
“No longer, my son, do we need to say unto 
thee, ‘Cheer up!” 

After saying a few words of comfort to 
the poor widow, Veronica and the old school- 
master left together this house of sorrow, 
for they knew that their fellow-townsmen 
were awaiting their presence at the banquet, 
A higher joy than any which this earth can 
give, although it was a joy tinged with sad- 
ness, filled their hearts. The scene they 
had just witnessed had seemed to open an- 
other world to their gaze. And as glasses 
touched around the table, and kindly wishes 
circulated, they extended their wishes be- 
yond this earth, even to a meeting in & 
brighter and better world. And thus as 
the miner, when he issues forth from the 
gloomy depths of earth, welcomes the bright 
light of day with the joyous chorus, “ Cheer 
up, brave hearts—cheer up!” so did the old 
chanter and his young pupil, as they thought 
of that brighter day which no night shall 


‘ 
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ever interrupt, sing with thankful hearts, 
“Cheer up !” 

Happy they who can do the same! Happy 
they who, like Veronica Madel, have learned 


to “overcome evil with good !” 


From Howitt’s “Country Year-Book,” 


Dunr- Frost. 


Wauar dream of beauty ever equal’d this ? 
What bands of fairy-land have issued forth? 
With all the foliage of the abundant north, 

With imagery from the realms of bliss! 

What visions of my boyhood do I miss 
That here are not restored? All splendors pure, 
All loveliness, all graces that allure— 

Shapes that amaze—a paradise that is, 

Yet was not, will not in a few moments be— 
Glory from nakedness, that playfully 

Mimics with passing life each summer boon, 
Clothing the ground, replenishing the tree 

Weaving arch, bower, and radiant festoon, 
Still as a dream, and like a dream to flee, 


From “ 


Paris Foshions for 151. 


(From our own Correspondent.) * 


Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine.” 


Rue de Richelieu, 4 Paris, Jan. 

Ma cuere Amie—Cloaks form a grand 
and important article in our winter toilette. 
They are in general extremely elegant and 
rich in their appearance, and are for the 
most part composed of velvet, with splen- 
did ornaments, having three rich agraffes, or 
fastenings, of passementerie, drooping with 
long, graceful, soft-looking tassels; the first 
agraffe close to the cloak at the throat, the 
second is put on about the middle ; and the 
third at the lower “part; each tassel is 
twelve centimetres in depth, with five rows 
of chain lace of black satin. 

Chapeauz.—Although the alterations in 
the shapes of chapeaux are really very 
slight, the great variety in the style of 
trimming gives a more than usual appear- 
ance of novelty to them. Trimmings are 


rather more profuse than those of last 
winter ; feathers are more employed than 
flowers for velvet chapeauz, but still the 
latter are a good deal seen; lace, ruches, 
velvet foliage, knots of velvet and of ribbons, 
are all employed; passementerie also is 
occasionally seen, but I do not think it 
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likely to be much used. Those which will 
be most worn this winter are extremely 
open, but close at the ears; they are mode- 
rately trimmed, consisting of ruches of lace, 
leaves of velvet, neuds of ribbon and velvet, 
and feathers; the interior is decorated in a 
very fanciful manner, having garnitures 
composed of choux, or a bunch of ribbons 
the same color as the bonnet. 

Home Ensemble de Toilette—Limerick 
lace cap, trimmed with clusters of coques 
and ends of pink ribbon. Pearl-grey silk 
robe. Coin-de-feu of green velvet; a high 
close corsage, and a moderately deep bas- 
quine, both trimmed with a wreath of green 
sprigs in relief; sleeves a three-quarter 
length, bordered to correspond; muslin 
under-sleeves, trimmed with two falls of 
lace. 

Robes de Chambre-—Cachemires form the 
principal material for robes de chambre. I 
will just hint to you a charming model, one 
composed of Indian cachemire of a splendid 
Syrian blue, forming the half of the skirt, 
the other half being composed of a deep 
border of cachemire, forming shaded oriental 
palms, intermixed with long Indian grass; 
the body is ornamented with three bands 
of cachemire of a similar pattern; the one 
opening up the centre of the front, the 
other two reaching from the point of the 
waist to the top of each shoulder, of course 
gradually narrowing towards the waist ; 
demi-larges sleeves, with faces formed of 
the cachemire a palmes. 

Dresses.—V ery little alteration has taken 
place in the forms of dresses, Some changes 
will be made in sleeves; but in other res- 
pects I think there will be little, if any— 
Long and demi-long sleeves, continue to 
be adopted for the promenade. The latter 
are likely to predominate. Lace, cambric, 
and muslin cuffs, after being laid aside for 
some time, are coming in again. Young la- 
dies’ dresses are composed of plain organdy, 
as fine and clear as the finest gauze. The 
double skirts are simply bordered with 
a hem; they are capable of being richly 
ornamented. Those dresses which now pre- 
dominate are principally made of cloth, but 
of course great care is requisite in choosing 
the material, the richest and most beautiful 
not being those most preferred, but those 
which are soft, light, and brilliant looking. 
They require to be made most beautifully, 
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the bodies being of a graceful form, and ra- 
ther stiff. The principal trimmings used for 
this style of dress are the waved galons and 
braids, brandebourgs, facings and raised em- 
broidery, or arabesque in passementerie, with 
the double buttons. 

Ball Dresses —lIt is pleasing to announce 
that tulle dresses, with double or triple skirts, 
will be very fashionable ; it is in their orna- 
ments that novelty will be displayed. Some 
of the new pastoral robes—so called because 
they are composed of taffetas Watteau flow- 
ered in the style of Louis Quinze day—are 
trimmed with revers, edged with wreaths of 
the same flowers that are strewed over the 
ground of the silk, They are ornamented on 
each side with a large knot @ la Fontange. 
The corsage is cut very low, and deeply 
pointed ; the revers, rather smaller than usual, 
are bordered with white, rose, and green 
effilés, corresponding with the color of the 
flowers. Short wide sleeves, with small re- 
vers, opening on an under white taffeta 
sleeve. There are numerous ball dresses 
which have three or four skirts. Those of 
tulle, which have not hems, have them bor- 
dered with blond. Crape dresses are orna- 
mented with flowers and lace. 

Public Promenade Ensemble de Toilette. — 
Ruby velvet chapeau, trimmed on the ex- 
terior with a plume to correspond, and in 
the interior with lace and ruby brides. Black 
satin robe. Pardessus of golden brown cloth, 
trimmed with black silk galon. 

Ribbons—tThe principal ribbons chosen 
for the ornament of dresses and hats, are of 
the richest description, and include both mo- 
dern and antique styles. There are the 
Ceres ribbons, with gold corn on a green 
terry ground. The Daphne ribbons, with 
beautiful velvet laurel leaves on a light green 
satin ground; and the Naiade ribbons, with 
water-flowers and open-work leaves. 

Materials—We see everywhere the most 
brilliant and costly costumes, the materials 
being composed of all that is most rare and 
exquisite in Europe and Asia, the head- 
dress being composed of gold and silver, 
intermixed with deep and bright colors, and 
the necks and arms of our noblesse being 
literally weighed down with gold orna- 
ments, : 

Manteau. Andriana — Of violet velvet, 
having a small capuchon, or hood, decorated 
with a rich fancy trimming in passementerie, 
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to which are attached at regular distances 
long soft tassels ; very wide sleeves, in the 
Oriental form, decorated to match the capu- 
chon ; the lower part of the cloak is orna- 
mented with a kind of shell-work in passe- 
menterie, which forms galerie; upon the 
fronts are placed brandebourgs in Spanish 
points, 
Colors for January are of dark, full 
shades, such as grenat, nacarat, Cark green, 
reddish-brown, violet, and a reddish-grey ; 
whilst white, amber, purple, and pink pre- 
dominate for evening costume. 
Voire toute devoué, 
M. de W. 








From Rey. Tryon Edwards’ “ Self-Culture,”’ 


Resolution, 


Resovtion is omnipotent ; and if we will 
but solemnly determine to make the most 
and the best of all our powers and capaci- 
ties, and if, to this end, with Wilberforce, 
we will but seize and improve even the 
shortest intervals of possible action and 
effort, we shall find that there is no limit to 
our advancement. Without this resolute 
and earnest purpose, the best aid and means 
are of little worth, but with it,even the 
weakest are mighty. Without it, we shall 
accomplish nothing ; with it, every thing. A 
man who is deeply in earnest acts upon 
the motto of the pickaxe on the old seal; 
“ Hither I will find a way, or make one.” 
He has somewhat the spirit of Bonaparte, 
who, when told on the eve of battle that 
circumstances were against him, replied: 
“Circumstances! I make and control cir- 
cumstances,—not bow to them!” In self- 
cultivation, as in every thing else, to think 
we are able is almost to be so ; to resolve to 
attain, is often almost attainment. Every- 
where are the means of progress, if we have 
but the fixed purpose to use them. And if, 
like the old philosopher, we will but take as 
our motto “Higher—for ever higher,” we 
may rise by them all. He that resolves 
upon any great end, by that very resolution 
has sealed the chief barrier to it. And he 
who seizes the grand idea of self-cultivation, 
and solemnly resolves upon it, will find that 
idea, that resolution, burning like a living 
fire within, and ever putting him upon bis 
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ownimprovement. He will find it removing 
difficulties, searching out or making means, 
giving courage for despondency, and strength 
for weakness ; and, like the star in the east 
to the wise men of old, guiding him nearer 
and still nearer to the sum of all perfection. 
If we are but fixed and resolute on self- 
improvement, we shall find means to it on 
every side, at every moment, and even ob- 
stacles and oppositions will but make us like 
the fabled spectre-ships, which “sail the 
fastest in the very teeth of the wind.” 


Reso.vution is the youngest and dearest 
daughter of Destiny, and may win from her 
fond mother almost any favor she chooses 
to ask.—LowE 1, ( Conversations.) 





From Macaulay’s ‘ Essays.” 


Freedom. 


Tit men have been some time free, they 
know not how to use their freedom. The 
nations of wine-countries are always sober, 
In climates where wine is a rarity, intem- 
perance abounds. A newly-liberated peo- 
ple may be compared to a northern army 
encamped on the Rhine or Xeres. It is said 
that when soldiers in such a situation first 
find themselves able to indulge without re- 
straint in such a rare and expensive luxury, 
nothing is to be seen but intoxication. Soon, 
however, plenty teaches discretion, and after 
wine has been for a few months their daily 
fare, they become more temperate than they 
had ever been in their own country. In the 
same manner the final and permanent fruits 
of liberty are wisdom, moderation, and 
mercy. Its immediate effects are often 
atrocious crimes, conflicting errors, skepti- 
cism on points the most clear, dogmatism 
on points the most mysterious. It is just 
at this crisis that its enemies love to exhibit 
it. They pull down the scaffolding from 
the half-finished edifice; they point to the 
flying dust, the falling bricks, the comfort- 
less rooms, the frightful irregularity of the 
whole appearance, and then ask in scorn 
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where the promised splendor and comfort 
are to be found? If such miserable soph- 
isms were to prevail, there would never 
be a good house, or a good government in 
the world. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, 
who, by some mysterious law of her nature, 
was condemned to appear at certain seasons 
in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 
Those who injured her during the period of 
her disguise were for ever excluded from par- 
ticipation in the blessings which she bestowed. 
But to those who, in spite of her loathsome 
aspect, pitied and protected her, she after- 
wards revealed herself in the beautiful and 
celestial form that was natural to her, accom- 
panied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, made them 
happy in love, and victorious in war. Such 
a spirit is Liberty! At times she takes the 
form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in 
disgust shall crush her. And happy are 
those who, having dared to receive her in 
her degraded and frightful shape, shall at 
length be rewarded by her in the time of 
her beauty and her glory. 

There is only one cure for the evils which 
newly-acquired freedom produces, and that 
cure is freedom! When a prisoner leaves 
his cell he cannot bear the light of day; he 
is unable to discriminate colors, or recog- 
nize faces, But the remedy is not to remand 
him to his dungeon, but to accustom him to 
the rays of the sun. The blaze of truth and 
liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder na- 
tions which have become half blind in the 
house of bondage. But let them gaze on, 
and they will soon be able to bear it. Ina 
few years men learn reason, The extreme 
violence of opinions subsides. Hostile theo- 
ries correct each other. The scattered ele- 
ments of truth cease to conflict, and begin 
to coalesce ; and, at length, a system of jus- 
tice and order is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the 
habit of laying it down as a self-evident 
proposition, that no people ought to be free 
till they are fit to use their freedom. The 
maxim is worthy of the fool in the old 
story, who resolved not to go into the water 
till he had learnt how to swim. If men are 
to wait for liberty till they become wise 
and good in slavery, they may indeed wait 
for ever. 
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From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


Wings of Wire. 


In anage of express trains, painless opera- 
tions, crystal palace, revolutions and repub- 
lics, Mormons and Puseyites, and a hundred 
curiosities, such as our grandfathers and 
grandmothers never dreamed about, there 
is yet little difficulty in saying which of 
all our modern wonders is really the most 
wonderful. In our fast days, we have one 
thing, above all others, the fastest ; in our 
generation of marvels, we have one thing of 
all others the most marvellous. We hear 
of it in conversation ; we see it paraded in 
newspapers; we are reminded of it in our 
railway travels, until its very familiarity half 
blinds us to its merits. Yet, among all the 
useful things which human ingenuity has of 
late completed, it would not be difficult to 
show that the Electric Telegraph is one of 
the most useful. The new Dorado itself, 
with its plethora of yellow wealth, judged 
by the standard of what great services may 
come of it, cannot be more valuable than 
the strange machine that enables one side of 
a country to speak with another, regard- 
less of the intervening hundreds of miles 
of hills, streams, and plains: solitudes and 
cities, 

The old heroes of the race-course—the 
fleet-footed descendants of Arabian deserts, 
bred and nurtured in England to a speed 
that outdid all previous rapidities of pace 
—have been outdone. Flying Childers is 
no longer a by-word for swiftness; and 
Eclipse, with his race of a mile a minute, 
is left far, far behind. Horse-flesh, in its 
finest forms, may henceforth aid our sports, 
grace our vehicles, give vitality to our green 
pastures, but may no longer typify haste. 
We have caught, and can control, another 
steed. We have bitted and bridled, and 
mounted and broken in, another wonder, 
which for ages sported, in elemental free- 
dom, round about us; which, from the 
creation of the world, was more free than 
the wild-horse, or any other thing, tram- 
melled by mortal elements, except the human 
thought. 

This was long work. Watching, deep 
study, thousands of experiments, suggestions, 
and reasonings; numberless plans and 
models—not of one man, or of two, but of 
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thinkers in many countries, in many gen- 
erations—until, at last, some shrewd, prac- 
tical men thought out the final means of 
turning to a purpose the accumulations of 
their predecessors; and, lo! the hidden 
vagaries of the element that claims close 
kindred with the lightning, are reined 
up, and made to do the worldly work of 
men ! 

Straightway poles arise, and wires run 
along them from one end of England to 
another. The wires are made of the metal 
that the sister of the lightning loves best 
to fly through, and where that wire would 
touch the post supporting it, there is a little 
tunnel of porcelain for it to pass. But, the 
Spirit (so let us call this principle which we 
term electricity, or electro-magnetism) hates 
the cold, half-vitrified burnt clay, and keeps, 
therefore, faithfully to the wire, no matter 
how long its course may be. One wire 
dipped into the earth, and starting from 
some great central point, say London, with 
other wires spreading from it, may run in 
all directions, as the nerves of the human 
body run from the brain all over the frame. 
As the will runs through the nerves, so this 
strange spirit runs through the wires, until 
those wires stay at any point, no matter 
whether Birmingham, or Dover, or Plymouth. 
At that point, the wire extends down into 
the earth, conveying into it this subtle 
messenger ; which, quick as human thought, 
has made a circuit, by darting through the 
earth to join the tip of the wire, whence it 
started in London. And so the race goes 
on with almost inconceivable swiftness-—so 
swift, indeed, as altogether to outdo even 
delicate Ariel, the tricksy spirit who could 
“put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes.” If the wires went half across 
the globe, our Spirit of Electro-Magnetism 
would, it is calculated, fill the wires with 
itself, and make the circuit complete, through 
the intervening earth, eight times in a 
second! And this race goes on, impercepti- 
bly, silently, incessantly, from end to end of 
any line, whilst the wires are kept from con- 
tact with any thing the Spirit has a sympa- 
thy for. This is the condition of an electric 
telegraph whilst at rest. Round and round 
the ring—half isolated wire, half earth— 
goes the current. But, break the circuit,— 
divide the wire—and, if there be against the 
gap a poised needle of magnetized iron— 
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like the needle of a compass for instance— 
that needle will move. Upon this fact,— 
this property,—the electric telegraph is 
constructed. The instrument is far more 
simple than a clock, and it does neither 
more nor less than this—it holds a poised 
needle, and first breaks and then reconnects 
the electric current; first cuts (as it were) 
and then rejoins the wire; and, as this 
interruption, this violence, is done to its free 
progress, the Spirit, before unseen, mani- 
fests itself, and either attracts or repulses 
the needle, And not the needle only, but a 
hundred needles if they be connected with 
the so broken wire, with the so interrupted 
race of the Spirit round and round along 
the wires and through the earth. This, the 
Spirit wifl do, early and late, day and night, 
with speed never flagging, on and on, so 
long as wires stand true and there is earth 
for them to rest upon. 

The mystery, then,—the secret of the 
electric telegraph,—is simply this. Two 
handles serve to break and to reunite the 
current of the Electric Spirit ; each break- 
age causes a needle, swinging above the 
handles, to move. Another similar needle, 
miles away, moves at the same instant, in 
the same way. Different amounts of mo- 
tion of this needle are understood to indicate 
certain letters; and thus the telegraph 
people talk to one another, by spelling what 
they have to say, letter by letter. 

Theirs is a new calling, and a curious one, 
too, They hear the strangest and earliest 
ofnews. With hands upon the two handles 
of the instrument, and a sharp eye upon the 
dial, the work goes on;—it would be in 
silence, but for the noise made by the in- 
strument. “Jerk! jerk!” go the handles— 
“Chop! chop! chip-chop !” are the sounds 
heard in response, as a little cylinder moves, 
and metal meets metal, to break and re- 
complete the circuit. At all the chief rail- 
way stations, on all the chief lines, with one 
or two exceptions, there are telegraph 
clerks day and night on duty, ready to 
indicate the approach or departure of trains, 
the safe arrival of packets in port, or the 
sailing of ships on their voyage ; to forward 
newspaper dispatches, and trade advices ; 
to send up the prices of corn, and to send 
down the quotations of consols and railway 
stock ; to give orders for tracking thieves, 
or stopping runaway young ladies; to call 
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doctors to the sick, and relatives to dying 
beds ; to tell how much may be bid for a 
house at an auction; to let anxious papas 
know that their families have been in- 
creased, and that mamma and the new arri- 
val tre “as well as can be expected ;” and 
to tell anxious wives that voyaging husbands 
“had a bad passage,—too tired to come up 
to-night.” 

Before any message is commenced, the 
attention of the clerk at the place it is to 
be sent to is aroused by the ringing of an 
alarum. This is done by sending a current 
of the electric fluid along one of the wires, 
the other end of which is near a piece of 
soft iron. The fluid attracts the iron, the 
motion of which releases a spring. This 
release sets free some clock-work—an es- 
sapement, in fact—which rings a bell. The 
wires seen, by an upward-glancing traveller, 
along the side of a railway line, ruling the 
sky like music-paper, are not all necessary 
for messages between the two termini. One 
wire would be enough for communicating 
messages between Dover and London, and 
the chief stations between, but the more 
convenient plan is to have two for the pur- 
pose ; that is, one for the messages, and one 
for the alarum-bell. When more wires than 
two are seer, the additional number are set 
up for the convenience of intermediate 
smaller stations, grouped together for the 
purpose, in order that their electric conver- 
sations may not disturb, or be disturbed by, 
more urgent communications between the 
larger and more important stations of the 
railway. 

The South-Eastern Line has already its 
telegraphic anecdotes and little romances. 
Here is one of them— 

“On Thursday, the 2d of October, 1847, 
aman named Hutchings was to have been 
executed for murder at Maidstone; but just 
before the appointed hour, the Government 
sent a message by the South-Eastern Tele- 
graph to stay the execution for two hours. 
This was virtually looked on as a reprieve ; 
and, regarding all the circumstances of the 
case, every body in Maidstone considered 
that the man’s sentence had been commuted. 
The sheriff was busily engaged in examining 
the exact character of the communication, 
with a view, no doubt, of satisfying himself 
that, in acting on the order of the electric 
telegraph, he was not exceeding his duty. 




















Perplexed as to the proper course to be 
adopted, the sheriff, in his trepidation, com- 
menced by electric telegraph a correspon- 
dence with the Home Office, to the effect 
that he waited for further orders. Two 
hours and a half elapsed, when a second 
order was received per telegraph, instruct- 
ing the sheriff at once to proceed, and carry 
the sentence of the law into effect. The 
order was to be forwarded from the London 
Bridge station of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way ; but here the telegraph clerk appealed 
to the railway officers, to know whether 
the authority for sending such a message 
was sufficient. The chairman of the compa- 
ny was at hand at the time, and expressed 
himself not satisfied with it, requiring fur- 
ther proof of its authenticity before allow- 
ing the telegraph to be the messenger of 
death. Accordingly, the superintendent at 
once drove over to the Home Office to ob- 
tain the necessary proof, and stated to Sir 
Denis Le Marchant, that in a matter in- 
volving such consequences, it became his 
duty to have a written order, and that 
without evidence of this kind, the railway 
authorities would not be justified in in- 
structing the sheriff. The Home Office au- 
thorities at once saw the reasonableness of 
the request; a written paper was signed, 
the message sent, and the man was exe- 
cuted.” 

But the tales are not all of a tragic cast. 
“One day, some accidents on the railway 
had created much uneasiness, and gave to 
every want of punctuality an alarming as- 
pect. The officers of the station were heard 
to mutter their ‘wonder where the down 
train was, Eyes were stretched to their 
utmost, but uo sign of the train. All at 
once, there was a loud tingle of the tele- 
graph bell—sudden thoughts of a terrible 
collision crossed all minds—the officer of 
the station ran in, and took his place before 
the telegraph, with his back to the anxious 
passengers in waiting, who, stretching their 
necks across the counter, gazed with amaze- 
ment at the mysterious needle. There was 
a moment’s pause, when the officer turned 
round, and gravely said, ‘They want a pound’s 
worth of coppers at the station! There 
was a sudden laugh and a buzz, in the midst 
of which a shrill whistle announced the com- 
ing train.” 

The greater part of the dispatches sent 
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by this wonderful invention, in England re- 
late, we believe, to occasions of disaster and 
surprise. During the prevalence of the 
cholera, for example, they related princi- 
pally to sudden sickness and death. Its 
greater general use in America has lately 
been the subject of interesting discussion ; 
but the immense distances at which persons 
engaged in commerce are often apart, in 
that country, and the time required for the 
dispatch and receipt of the fleetest post in 
such cases, afford an obvious reason for its 
use there which does not exist in this island. 
On the question of cheapness, it must be 
remembered that both wood and land are 
greatly cheaper in the United States than 
in England, and that these important items 
in the cost of construction are necessarily 
low across the Atlantic. The question of 
the relative degrees of speed in the trans- 
mission of so many hundreds or thousands 
of words, can only be settled on very accu- 
rate evidence. We have a great regard for 
our Brother Jonathan, but we cannot forget 
that the virtue of patriotism (which he pos- 
sesses in a very high degree) occasionally 
inclines him to statements on such points a 
little resembling the preliminary announce- 
ments of that famous American steamship 
which was to arrive. 











From the London “ Ladies’ Companion.” 


Approaching the Cuseen. 
BY MARY HOWITT, 


Hotp me not back, my children! Lét me speed 
Onward, and ever onward, for the path 
Which the great Master has for me decreed 
Its lines of glory hath! 


The shadows fall behind me; see ye not 
That all is bright towards which my footsteps 
tend? 
Come onward with me, towards the appointed spot, 
Where shall my journey end. 


Come onward with me, towards the setting sun,— 
Towards the great union of the day and night; 
When the allotted task of life is done, 
And darkness ends in light. 


See, through the opening vistas of the west, 
Bright glimpses of the land towards which I’m 
bound! 
The crystal-walled city of the Bless’d, 
With angel-watchers round, 
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Far mountain ridges, gold and amethyst,— 
Ascending spires of kingliest palaces ; 
And a calm ocean spread like sunlit mist, 
Betwixt myself and these! 


And all, as in the light of God, doth shine; 
And on the margin of that sunlit shore 
I see the loved, the fair, that once were mine,— 
Not dead, but gone before. 


And with their hands they beckon unto me, 
And with a voice-like melody they say, 
“Here, O beloved one, we wait for thee, 
Until thou pass away! 


“Until thou pass away from earth and time,— 
Till the night-shadows pass and thou emerge 
Into the fullness of the day sublime, 
Of which thou seest the verge. 


“ But little now on earth is left undone, 
Only to wait, to love with all thy heart ; 
To bless, like Christ the Lord, each little one, 
And when he calls, depart!” 


Thus speak the voices. 
Oh, accept, my God, 
Thy servant's feeble sacrifice of praise ; 
For that thy goodness has to me allowed 
The fullness of my days. 


I praise and bless Thee! bless Thee for the gain 
Which, of thy mercy, life has been to me; 
Bless Thee for joy,—bless Thee for grief and pain, 
Which brought me nearer Thee! 


Lord, when thou willest, call thy servant hence! 
But, to the last, let love my being move; 
Let me rejoice in youth and innocence,— 
Let all my soul be love! 








From the London “ Ladies’ Companion,” 


Sewels in the Olten Cime. 


A prorusion of heavy jewellery was char- 
acteristic of the age, and the portraits of 
Francis I, and of the Italian nobility, exhibit 
them almost loaded with jewels, although 
far better taste is displayed in their arrange- 
nent than we discover in the English por- 
traits of the same period. The Duchess 
d’Estampes’ portrait in the “Musée Royal” 
exhibits a singular ornament—a complete 
“habit-shirt” formed of a network of large 
pearls, the front and collar being composed 
of precious stones; and an ornament not 
very dissimilar may be seen in portraits of 
contemporary Italian ladies, The “tablet” 
was also worn by them, these were very 
frequently splendid books, complete bijou 
manuals. One of them, belonging to a noble 
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Genoese family, is described by the late Mr. 
Dibdin. It was only an inch and half in 
length, and inch and quarter in breadth, con- 
taining vellum leaves, on each of which 
were .twelve lines of beautiful writing, 
together with illuminations, each of which 
filled the tiny page. Gold filagree, adorned 
with rose diamonds, was the binding of this 
delicate little book, and it had silver clasps 
similarly adorned. 

Although Mary has not been considered 
to have displayed the same love of orna- 
ment which her sister Elizabeth did, it is 
sufficiently remarkable, that on the only 
two occasions on which her dress is de- 
scribed, the profusion of her jewels is espe- 
cially noticed. When she rode through 
London, previous to her coronation, in her 
“gowne of blue velvet,” she had “on her 
head a calle of clothe of tinsell, beset wyth 
perle and ston, and about the same, a wide 
circlet of golde, muche like a hooped gar- 
lande, beset so richly withe many precious 
stones, that the value thereof was inestima- 
ble ; the same calle and cirele being so massy 
and ponderous, that she wae fayn to beare 
uppe her hedde withe her handes.” On her 
marriage, a Venetian writer, probably pres- 
ent, informs us that her robe of brocade 
was completely bordered with “pearls of 
exceeding size, and very large diamonds ;” 
while just within side her hanging sleeve 
was a “bunch” of pearls and diamonds, set 
in gold, and the sleeve itself was bordered 
with very large ones. It is curious that, 
notwithstanding all this splendid array, she 
should have been determined to be married 
with “a plain gold ring,” at that time used 
only by the middle classes. Probably some 
popular superstition of good fortune might 
have induced her, but the plain golden cir- 
clet was the pledge of as many sorrows as 
her mother’s jewelled one had been. 

The reign of Elizabeth was indeed a gor- 
geous period ; and in the lists of her “New 
Year’s Gifts,’—curious records these, in- 
cluding presents alike from her chief minis- 
ters and her laundry women, and ranging 
from jewelled carcanets and chased gold salt- 
cellars to oranges and lemons, “a fat goose,” 
or “a great pie of quinces,”—we find proof 
not only of the splendor, but of the advan- 
cing taste of the age in jewellery. The most 
valuable, and generally the most elegant 
gifts, are presented by her favorite, the Earl 
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of Leicester. Thus, he sends “an armlette 
of gold,” set with rubies and diamonds, and 
from a rosette of the same, “a fayre lozenge 
diamond hanging withoute foile,” while the 
clasp is formed by a watch. He also pre- 
sents her with feather fans, one set in a gold 
handle, richly jewelled, and enamelled with 
a “ramping lion,” and the “ white muzzled 
bear,” Leicester’s badge, at his feet. On 
another occasion, stimulated by fear of the 
perhaps successful rivalship of Anjou, he 
sent a gold chain, set with a hundred dia- 
monds, with another watch, and “ pendant 
of diamonds hanging thereat.” The follow- 
ing year Anjou was at Court, and he pre- 
sented “a ship,” adorned with jewels, 
white rose and a butterfly, similarly adorn- 
ed, and “a shackle and padlock of gold,” 
with a choice Latin motto. Still Leicester 
would not be outdone; so he gave “a gold 
book, set with diamonds and rubies,” hung 
to a kind of chatelaine, most richly set with 
diamonds and pearls. The presents of Hat- 
ton were very elegant. 


a 


One year he pre- 


sented “a fayre flower,” a pansy formed of 


amethysts, and two daisies with jewels in 
their centres ; at another time, he sent what 
is truly called “avery fayre jewel of golde.” 
This was a pomander, in form of a bird, in 
gold filagree, the wings richly set with 
jewels, a ruby pendant from the breast, and 
a sapphire from the beak. Other gifts were 
not. in quite such good taste. What will 
the reader say to “one green frog, the back 
set with emeralds, and a chain to hang it 
by,”—an elegant pendant truly to a lady’s 
girdle, yet this was merely one among other 
monsters. 

The:story of the ring which Elizabeth is 
said to have given to Essex on his depar- 
ture for Cadiz, and by which she pledged 
herself that, whatever crimes were charged 
upon him, if he sent it to her, she would 
either pardon, or at least admit him to her 
presence, but which was so cruelly withheld 
by the Countess of Nottingham, has of late 
been viewed as apocryphal. It, however, 
rests on as good authority as many an his- 
torical incident which has never been contro- 
verted. Certain it is, that although she felt 
the death of Essex at first, yet two years 
elapsed ere her final illness, and then, as 
though struck down by some mysterious 
blow, “the mighty Elizabeth” sunk at once ; 
“taking rest neither by day or night, sitting 
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alone, and in the dark, and sometimes with 
shedding tears to bewail Essex.” Thus 
writes a correspondent to the Scottish Court, 
only a few weeks before her death. Now 
wherefore that excessive sorrow for her lost 
favorite after so long an interval, unless 
facts had come to her knowledge which had 
hitherto been concealed? Wherefore all 
these signs of deep and irremediable sorrow, 
unless the cause were irremediable also ? 
We therefore think that the fate of Essex 
and his fatal ring is no “romance of history,” 
but a sad and “ower true” story. 

Elizabeth left an immense collection of 
jewels, and a wardrobe which to modern 
readers appears incredible. To specify only 
a few items,—there were ninety-nine robes, 
one hundred and two “ French gowns,” sixty- 
seven “round gowns,” and one hundred 
inferior, besides mantles and kirtles in pro- 
fusion, Thus when her successor arrived in 
England, in addition to the crown which he 
so unworthily wore, he came into possession 
| of jewels and other valuables, perhaps more 
| costly than any other European sovereign 
| possessed. 











Che Hing of the Wearth, 


“Do thee go on, Phil,” said a miner, one 
of sixteen who sat about a tap-room fire, 
“Do thee go on, Phil Spruce; and Mrs. 
Pittis, fetch us in some beer.” 

“ And pipes,” added a boy. 

“Mr. Spruce contemplated his young 
friend with a grim smile, “ Well,” said he, 
“it’s a story profitable to be heard, and 
s0— 

“Ay, so it be,” said a lame man, who 
made himself a little more than quits with 
Nature, by working with his sound leg on 
the floor incessantly. “So it be,” said Tim- 
othy Drum. “ Phil’s a philosopher.” 

“Tt always strucked me,” said a dirty lit- 
tle man, “that Phil has had a sort of nater 
in him ever since that night we lost old 
Tony Barker.” 

“What happened then ?” 
squire’s new gamekeeper. 

“Did ever you see down the shaft of a 
pit ?” asked Phil. 


inquired the 
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“No; and I'd rather not.” 

“A deep, deep well. Whatever they 
may do in other parts, we sing hymns, 
when we are pulled up, and if so be any 
of our butties at such times says a wicked 
word, he gets cursed finely when we be 
safe up at the top. We gon up and down 
different ways. In some old pits they have 
ladders, one under another, which reminds 
me—” 

“ Always the way with Phil.” 

Mr. Spruce gazed sternly in the direction 
of the whisperer, and drank some beer. 
“Which reminds me that once—” 

We must here announce the fact concern- 
ing Mr. Philip Spruce, that his method of 
telling a story (“ Which reminds me,” always 
meant a story with him) is very discursive. 
He may be said to resemble Jeremy Ben- 
tham, who, according to Hazlitt’s criticism, 
fills his sentence with a row of pegs, and 
hangs a garment upon each of them. Let 
us omit some portion of his tediousness, and 
allow him to go on with his tale. 


“Tt was in the year One thousand, eight, 
four, four ; by token it was the same month, 
November, in which the block fell upon Tim 
Drum’s leg, I was invited to a Christmas 
dinner, by old Jabez Wilson. You are 
aware, gentlemen, that hereabouts there are 
a great number of deserted pits. The en- 
trances to these are mostly covered with 
a board or two. There aren’t many stiles 
in our pit-country, so we are drove to using 
these for firewood. The old pit mouths 
being left uncovered, and sometimes hidden 
in brushwood, it is a very common thing 
for sheep to tumble in; and if gentlemen go 
shooting thereabouts, they may chance to 
return home without a dog-—your good 
health, Timothy—As I was saying, I love 
to ponder upon causes, and compare effects, 
I pondered as I walked i 

“ And the effect was that you tumbled 
into a pit, Phil Spruce.” 

“The truth has been told, gentlemen, but 
it has been told too soon, And now I’ve 
forgotten where I was. Ay, pondering.” 
Here Phil hung up a long shred of philoso- 
phy on one of his pegs; and after the first 
ten minutes of his harangue, which was 
chiefly occupied in abusing human nature, a 
fierce-looking individual said, “Go on, sir ; 
you’ve brought things to that pass where 
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they won’t bear aggravation. _The company 
expects you to fall down the pit directly.” 

“In the middle of my reflections—my 
natural Christmas thoughts,” continued Phil, 
“JT felt a severe bump on the back and a 
singular freedom about my legs, followed 
by a crash against the hinder part of. my 
head—” 

“To the bottom at once,” said the fierce- 
looking man. 

“TI was at the bottom of a pit in two 
seconds, By what means my life was pre- 
served, [ cannot tell; certain it is that I sus- 
tained at that time no serious injury. Of 
course, I was much stunned, and lay for a 
long time, I suppose, insensible. When I 
opened my eyes there was nothing to be 
seen more than a faint glimmer from the 
daylight far above, and a great many dan- 
cing stars which seemed like a swarm of 
gnats, ready to settle on my body. I now 
pondered how I should obtain rescue from 
my dangerous position, when an odd circum- 
stance arrested my attention. I was evi- 
dently, unless my ears deceived me, not 
alone in my misfortune; for I heard, as dis- 
tinctly as I now hear Mr. Drum’s leg upon 
the fender, I heard a loud voice. It proceed- 
ed from a distant gallery. ‘Who did you 
say ? inquired the voice in a hoarse tone; a 
softer voice replied, ‘ Phil Spruce, I think’ 
‘Very well, answered the big sound; ‘T’ll 
come to him directly” 

“ Here was a state of things. A gentle- 
man resided here and was aware of my in- 
trusion. Moreover I was known. Was the 
acquaintance mutual? Well, gentlemen, 
that question was soon to be decided, for 
presently I heard a rustling and a crackling 
noise, like the approaching of a lady ina 
very stiff silk dress, But that gruff voice !— 
I trembled. As the sound approached, a light 
gleamed over the dark, dirty walls, and glit- 
tered in the puddle upon which I was re- 
posing. ‘He or she has brought a candle, 
that is wise’ So I looked round. Mother 
of Miracles! He, she, or 1r. What do you 
think approached ? A mass of cinder, glow- 
ing hot, shaped into head, body, arms, and 
legs; black coal on the crown of its head, 
red glow on the cheeks, and all the rest 
white hot, with here and there a little erup- 
tion of black bubbles, spiriting out lighted 
gas, It was the shape of a huge man, who 
walked up, with a most friendly expression 




















in his face, evidently intending to give me a | 


warm reception, 

“ And so he did, as I will tell you pres- 
ently. It needed not the aid of his natural 
qualities to throw me intoa great and sud- 
den heat ; his supernatural appearance was 
enough for that. Then I was seized with a 
great fear lest, in his friendliness, he should 
expect me to shake hands. That was as if 
I should have thrust. my fingers into this 
tap-room grate. Well, ma’am, (your good 
health, Mrs. Pittis,) the strange thing came 
up to me quite pleasant, with a beaming 
face, and said, in something of a voice like a 
hoarse blast-pipe, ‘Glad to see you, Mr. 
Spruce. How did you come here? ‘QO, 
said I, ‘sir,’ not liking to be behindhand in 
civility, ‘I only just dropped in’ ‘Cold, up 
above, Mr. Spruce? Will you walk in and 
take a little something warm? A little 
something warm! What’s that? thought I 
‘Q yes, I said, ‘with all my heart, sir’ 
‘Come along, then; you seem stiff in the 
bones, Mr. Spruce, allow me to help you 
up. ‘O Lord!’ I cried, forgetting my man- 
ners. ‘No thank you, sir. Spruce is my 
name, and spruce my nature. I can get up 
quite nimble.” And so I did, with a leap; 
although it made my joints ache, I can tell 
you. The thing bowed and seemed to be 
quite glowing double with delight to see me. 
Take a little something warm, I thought 
again. O, but I won't though! However, I 
must not seem eager to get away just yet; 
the beast seems to think I came down on 
purpose to see him. ‘After you, sir!’ said 
I, bowing and pulling my forelock. ‘If you 
will be so good as to lead, I'll follow.’ ‘ This 
way, then, Philip.’ 

“So we went along a gallery, and came 
toa vault which was lighted by the bodies 
of a great number of imps, all made of brisk 
live coal, like my conductor. ‘I dare say 
you find the room close,’ said the king—for 
I found afterwards he was a real king, 
though he wasso familiar. ‘What will you 
take to drink? I calculated there was noth- 
ing weaker than vitriol in his cellar, so I 
begged to be excused, ‘It is not my habit, 
sir, to drink early mornings; and indeed I 
must not let my wife wait dinner. We will 
have a little gossip, if you please, and then 
you will let one of your servants light me 
out, perhaps. I merely dropped in, as you 
are aware, my dear sir’ ‘Quite aware of 
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that, my dear Phil. And very glad I am to 
get your company. Of course you are anx- 
ious to be up above in good time ; and if you 
can stop here an hour, I shall be happy to 
accompany you. Indeed, thought I to my- 
self, Polly will stare. ‘Most happy, I re- 
plied. ‘I fear you will take harm from that 
nasty puddle at my door, observed the king. 
‘ Wouldn’t you wish to lie down and rest a 
bit, before we start out together” I thought 
that a safe way of getting through the time. 
‘You are very good, said I. ‘Get a bed 
ready, Coffin and Purse!’ Two bright little 
imps darted away, and the Thing turning 
round to me with a sulphurous yawn, said, 
‘I don’t mind, Phil, if Llie down with you’ 
Surely he’s roasting me, I thought. 

“True as sorrow, Mr. Timothy, Coffin and 
Purse came back in no time to say the bed 
was ready ; and I followed the king with as 
good courage as a Smithfield martyr. But 
I did not, I did not expect what followed. 
We went into a small vault, of which half 
the floor was covered by a blazing fire: all 
the coals had been raked level, and that was 
Coffin and Purse’s bed-making. ‘ Well, I'll 
get in at once, said the king; ‘you see 
we've a nice light matress’ ‘Light, sir ! 
why it’s in vivid blazes. You don’t suppose 
I can lie down on that” ‘Why not, Phil? 
You see I do. Here I am, snug and com- 
fortable” ‘ Yes, my dear sir, but you for- 
get the difference there is between us? 
‘And yes again, Mr. Spruce; but please 
to remember this is Christmas Day, a 
day on which all differences should be 
ended. 

“¢ And now, said the monster, sitting up 
suddenly upon a corner of the bed, ‘and 
now, Phil, I will urge you to nothing. You 
are a reasoning man, and count for a phil- 
osopher. Let’s argue a bit, Mr. Spruce,’ 
‘I'm favorable to free discussion, I re- 
plied ; ‘but I decide on principles of com- 
mon sense.” ‘Let common sense decide,’ re- 
plied the king, crossing his knees and look- 
ing conversational, ‘The point at issue is, 
whether with your views it would be better 
for you to remain a man or to become a cin- 
der. What were your thoughts this morn- 
ing, Philip Spruce? ‘This morning I was 
thinking about human nature, sir? ‘ And 
how did you decide upon it, Philip?’ ‘Hum- 
bly asking pardon, sir, and meaning no of- 
fence, may I inquire whether in present 
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company it is permitted to speak disrespect- 
fully of the Devil?” 

“T wouldn’t have said that, Phil, toa man 
of his appearance.” 

“Lord bless you, Tim Drum, he looked 
so mild disposed, and ‘ No offence, he says ; 
‘speak out without reserve. ‘Then, sir, 
said J, ‘ this is what I think of human natur. 
I believe that it was full of every sort of 
goodness, and that men were naturally well 
disposed to one another, till the Devil got 
that great idea of his. Men are born to 
worship their Creator, and to supply the 


wants of their neighbors, but then comes | 
in the deceiving fiery monster, with a pock- | 


etful of money, and says, quite disinterest- 
ed, “ Gentlemen and Ladies, it’s of no use 
asking you to venerate me; you don’t do it, 
and you oughtn’t to; but the most conveni- 
ent and proper thing is for every individual 
to worship only just his self. You see the 
result of this,” says the old sinner ; “ by pay- 
ing sacrifice to your own images, you just 
change things from the right-hand pocket to 
the left, or if you go abroad, as you must 
do, in search of offerings, all the fish comes 
to your own net, and all the fat into your 
own belly. You smoke your own incense, 
and if you chance to be remiss in your de- 
votions, you may make peace and atonement 
any way you please. Then,” says the great 
brimstone beast—I beg your pardon, sir, 
excuse my liberty of speech—“if any body 
remark you are my servants, you can laugh, 
and tell them you are no such fools. As for 
any formulary of religion, follow in that the 
fashion of your country.”’ 

“The cinder gentleman, Mrs, Pittis, my 
dear, rolled about in the fire, quite at his 
ease, and said, ‘ Very good, Phil. And what 
else have you to say of human nature?’ by 
which you will see that he had diserimina- 
tion enough to perceive the value of my ob- 
servations, ‘The result is, sir” I says to him 
then, ‘that the whole human race is a dan- 
cing and a trumpeting in corners, every man 
singing hymns in honor of his self. And the 
old enemy capers up and down the country 
and the town, rejoicing at the outery which 
he hears from every lip in his honor, A 
friend is rarer than a phenix, for no man 
can serve two images, and each sticks firmly 
by his own’ 

“*Have you no charity yourself, this 
Christmas, Mr. Spruce? inquired the king, 
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| after he had called to his two imps that 
they should put fresh coals upon the bed, 
and rake it up. ‘ When Iwasa young man, 
sir, said I, ‘no one could have started in the 
world with a stronger faith in human good- 
ness, But I’ve seen my error. All the 
ways of human nature are humbug, sir; aa 
for my fellow-creatures, I’ve been very 
much deceived in’em, That’s all I know in 
answer to your question. 

“*T understand you, Phil, the king said, 
lounging back upon the bed, and kindling 
the new coals into a blaze around him by 
the mere contact of his body. ‘You are a 
philosopher out at elbows, and therefore a 
little out of temper with the world. You 
would like best to make your observations 
upon human nature without being jostled. 
You'd rather see the play from a snng little 
box, than be an actor in it, kicked about 
and worried.” ‘Ah, sir, said I, ‘and where 
is such a seat provided? ‘Philip, I can 
answer that question, said the king; ‘and 
what is more, I can give you free admission 
to a snug private box. ‘How so, sir,’ said 
I, quite eagerly. ‘The coal-box, Phil,’ re- 
plied the king. ‘I’m puzzled, sir, said L 
‘In what way is my condition to be im- 
proved by the act of sitting in a coal-box? 
‘That, my dear Phil, I will make as clear 
to you as a fire on a frosty night. Know, 
then, that Iam King among the Coals” I 
bowed, and was upon the point of kissing 
his extended hand, but drew back my nose 
suddenly. ‘The cinder which I now have 
on I wear—because it is large and easy— 
in the manner of a dressing-gown, when 
here at home. I am, however, a spirit, and 
ruler over many other spirits similarly 
formed. Now, Phil, the business and amuse- 
ment of myself and subjects is to transfer 
ourselves at will into the tenancy of any 
coal we please. The scuttles of the whole 
kingdom are our meeting-houses, Every 
coal cast upon the fire, Phil, is, by our 
means, animated with a living spirit. It is 
our amusement, then, to have a merry sport 
among ourselves; and it is our privilege to 
watch the scenes enacted round the hearths 
which we enliven. When the cinder be- 
comes cold, the spirit is again set free, and 
flies, whither it pleases, to a new abode.’ ” 

“Tsn’t that the doctrine of metamicosis ?” 
asked the boy, (a national scholar,) tapping 





the ashes from his pipe-bowl. 














“Tt’s a thing I never heerd on,” said the 


gamekeeper. Mr. Spruce went on:— 

“*Did you never,’ continued his majesty, 
‘when gazing into the fire, see a grotesque 
face glow before you? That face, Phil, has 
been mine. You have then seen the king 
among the coals. If you become a cinder, 
Mr. Spruce, you may consider yourself made 
a judge,’ 

“* Well, sir” says I, ‘your reverence, it’s 
firstly requisite to judge whether I will 
or won't sit down upon the fire. It’s my 
opinion I won't. Id like a little more dis- 
cussion” ‘Talk away, Phil, said the king. 
‘Well, sir,’ says I, ‘since you're always 
a-looking —leastways in winter — through 
the bars of grates, it’s possible you’ve seen 
a bit yourself of human nature. Don’t it 
fidget you? ‘Why,’ says he ‘ Phil, a-stretch- 
ing out his arms for a great yawn so sud- 
denly as very nigh to set my coat on fire 
with his red fingers, ‘I have been tolera- 
bly patient, haven't I? ‘If it’s sarcasm 
you mean,’ says I, a little nettled, ‘I must 
say it’s a figure of speech I don’t approve 
of.’ 

“*T beg your pardon, sir, he says, ‘and 
here’s an answer to your question. It's my 
opinion, Mr, Spruce, that as a cinder you 
will be agreeably surprised. I do see peo- 
ple sitting around me, now and then, whom 
I can’t altogether get my coals to blaze for 
cheerfully. They sit and talk disparage- 
ment about all manner of folks, their neigh- 
bors: they have a cupboard in their hearts 
for hoarding up the grievances they spend 
their lives in searching for; they hate 
the world, and could make scandal out of 
millstones, but if one hints that they are 
erring, they are up in arms, and don’t 
approve of sarcasm. ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘you 
are personal.’ ‘By no means, Mr. Spruce : 
you, and a number like you, are good people 
in the main, and deeply to be pitied for 
your foolish blunder. You're a philosopher, 
Phil, he says, ‘and did you never hear that 
your “I” is the only thing certainly exist- 
ent and that the world without may be a 
shadow or mere part of you; or if external, 
of no certain form or tint, having the color 
of the medium through which you view it 
+-your own nature. Here I saw occasion 
for a joke. ‘Sir, I says, ‘if my own “I” is 
the only thing certainly existing, then the 
external world is all my eye, which proves 
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what I propounded” His flames went dead 
all of a sudden, and he looked black from 
top to toe. ‘I am sure I beg your pardon, 
sir, says I, ‘excuse my liberty,’ 

“He took no verbal notice of what I 
had said, but gave a tremendous shiver, 
and his flames began to play again. ‘I'm 
of a warm and cheerful turn of mind,’ says 
he, ‘and I must say, that whenever I look 
out upon the men and women in the world, 
I see them warm and cheerful’ ‘That’s 
nothing wonderful, said I, ‘it’s just because 
you see them sitting round your blaze, 
‘ Well, says he, ‘Mr. Spruce, I’m very glad 
you own so much; for my opinion is, that 
if you had shown out cheerfully when you 
were in the world, and warmed the folks 
that came within your influence—if you 
had put a little kindly glow into your 
countenance, you would have been sur- 
rounded always as I generally am. ‘ You’re 
young,’ says I, ‘and you have had no ex- 
perience; leastways, your experience has 
not been human. You get stirred when 
you're low, and people tend you for their 
own sakes—you ain’t preyed upon by dis- 
appointments,’ 

“* Young! said he; ‘disappointments !’ 
And, to my horror, he stood bolt upright, to 
be impressive. ‘ Look you, Mr. Spruce, the 
youngest is the wisest; the child remem- 
bers throughout years a happy day, and 
can forget his tears as fast as they evapo- 
rate. He grows up, and his budding youth 
imagines love. Two or three fancies com- 
monly precede his love. As each of these 
decays, he, in his inexperience, is eloquent 
about his blighted hopes, his dead first-love, 
and so on. In the first blossom of his man- 
hood, winds are keen to him—at his first 
plunge into the stream of active life, he 
finds the water cold. Who shall condemn 
his shiver? But if he is to be a healthy 
man, he will strike out right soon, and glow 
with cheerful exercise in buffeting the stream. 
Youth, Mr. Spruce, may be allowed to call 
the water of the world too cold, but so long 
only as its plunge is recent. It is a libel on 
maturity and age to say that we live longer 
to love less. Preyed upon by disappoint- 
ments—’ 

“* Yes,’ says I, ‘ preyed upon,’ 

“* Say, rather, blessed with trial. 
care to swim in a cork jacket! 


Who'd 
Trouble is 


| a privilege, believe me, friend, to those who 
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know from whose hand, for what purpose, it 
is sent. Ido not mean the trouble people 
cut out for themselves by curdling all the 
milk of kindness in their neighbors. But 
when a man will be a man, will labor with 
Truth, Charity, and Self-Reliance—always 
frank and open in his dealings—always 
giving credit to his neighbors for their good 
deeds, and humbly abstaining from a judg- 
ment of what looks like evil in their conduct 
—when he knows, under God, no helper but 
his own brave heart and his own untiring 
hand—there is no disappointment in repulse. 
He learns the lesson Heaven teaches him, 
his Faith and Hope and Charity by constant 
active effort become strong, gloriously strong 
—just as the blacksmith’s right arm becomes 
mighty by the constant wielding of his 
hammer. Disappointment—let the coward 
pluck up courage—disappointment is a 
sheet-and-pumpkin phantom to the bold. 
Let him who has battled side by side with 
Trouble say whether it was not an angel 
sent to be his help. Find a true-hearted 
man whose energies have brought him safe 
through years of difficulty ; ask him whether 
he found the crowd to be base-natured 
through which he was called upon to force 
his way? Believe me, he will tell you, 
“No.”’ Having said this, his majesty broke 
out into a blaze, and lay down in his bed 
again. ‘Well, he said, ‘Philip, will you 
come to bed with me ?’ 

“* Why, sir, said I, ‘to say the best of it, 
you're under a misconception; but if it’s in 
the nature of a coal to take such cheerful 
views of things as you appear to do, I’d 
rather be a coal than what Iam. It’s cold 
work living in the flesh, such as I find it— 
you seem jolly as a hot cinder, and for the 
matter of that, what am I now but dust and 
ashes? Coke is preferable. 

“*¢ Coffin and Purse, you're wanted,’ cried 
the king. And indeed, Mrs, Pittis, and in- 
deed, gentlemen, I must turn aside one 
minute to remark the singularity of this 
king’s body-guard, Coffin and Purse. ‘ Cash 
and Mortality,’ said the king to me, ‘ make 
up, according to your theory, the aim and 
end of man. So with a couple of cinders you 
can twit him with his degradation. Some- 
times Coffin, sometimes Purse, leaps out into 
his lap when he is cogitating’ ‘ Yes) said J, 
‘that will be extremely humorous. But, so 
please your majesty, I still have one objec- 
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tion to joining your honorable body.’ ‘ What 
is that, Phil? ‘I suppose, if I sits down in 
them there flames they’ll burn me” ‘To be 
sure,’ said the king, kicking up his heels, and 
scraping a furnace load of live coal over his 
body, just as you might pull up the blanket 
when you're in bed to-night, Mrs. Pittis. 
‘ Well, your highness,’ said I, ‘ how about the 
pain? ‘Pah!’ says the king, ‘ where’s your 
philosophy? Did you nevergsee a fly jump 
into a lamp-flame ? ‘ Yes, sure, I answered. 
‘And what happened then? A moment’s 
crackle, and an end of it. You've no time 
to feel pain’ ‘ Well, then, said I, ‘if your 
majesty will make a hole for me as near the 
middle as is convenient to yourself, I will 
jump into the bed straightway” The king 
made a great spatter among the coals, and 
in I jamped. You know, ma’am, that a 
great part of our bodies is composed of 
water.” 

“JT don’t know that of any gentleman in 
this room,” replied the landlady. “But I do 
believe that you are two parts built out of 
strong beer.” 

“There was a burst—a flash, gentlemen ; 
the liquid part of me went off in instanta- 
neous steam, I cried out with a sharp burn 
in my foot. The pot was boiling over furi- 
ously that contained our bit of dinner ; and 
as I sat close in to the fire, I got consider- 
ably scalded. How I got back in the steam 
to my own fireside, I never rightly compre- 
hended. Fill the can now, Mrs, Pittis.” 

“Yes,” said the landlady, “ but let me tell 
you, Mr. Spruce, that king of the hearth’s a 
gentleman, and if you really had gone with 
the coals and got acquainted with firesides 
it would have done you a great deal of good. 
You’d have owned then that there is a 
mighty deal more love than hatred in the 
world. You'd have heard round almost any 
hearth you chose to play eavesdropper to, 
household words, any thing but hard or bitter. 
Some people do not pay their scores with 
me, but on the whole I live. Some of our 
human natures may run termagant ; but on 
the whole we men and women love. Among 
the worst are those who won't bear quietly 
their share of work, who can’t learn self- 
reliance, but run to and fro squealing for 
help, and talking sentiment against their 
neighbors, who won’t carry their burdens 
for them. It’s all very- well for a musty, 
discontented old bachelor, to say there’s no 

















love in the world, but it’s a falsehood, I 
know better.” 


“My pipe’s out,” said the boy. “Be 


smart there with the ’baccy.” 








From “ Leigh Hunt’s Journal,” 


Che Bull- Fight, 


OR, THE STORY OF DON ALPHONSO DE MELOS 
; AND THE JEWELLER’S DAUGHTER. 


Don Atpnonso pe MELos, a young gentle- 
man of some five-and-twenty years of age, 
was the son of one of those titulados of Cas- 
tile, more proud than rich, of whom it was 
maliciously said, that “before they were 
made lords, they didn’t dine; and after they 
were made lords, they didn’t sup.” He was, 
however, a very good kind of man, not too 
poor to give his sons good educations ; and 
of his second son, Alphonso, the richest 
grandee might have been proud ; for a better 
or pleasanter youth, or one of greater good 
sense, conventionalism apart, had never ven- 
tured his life in a bull-fight, which he had 
done half a dozen times. He was, moreover, 
a very pretty singer; and it was even said, 
that he not only composed the music for his 
serenades, but that he wrote verses for them 
equal to those of Garcilaso. So, at least, 
thought the young lady to whom they were 
sent, and who used to devour them with her 
eyes, till her very breath failed her, and she 
could not speak for delight. 

Poor, loving Lucinda! We call her poor, 
though she was at that minute one of the 
richest as well as happiest maidens in Ma- 
drid; and we speak of her as a young lady, 
for such she was in breeding and manners, 
and as such the very grandees treated her, 
as far as they could, though she was only 
the daughter of a famous jeweller, who had 
supplied half the great people with carca- 
nets and rings. Her father was dead: her 
mother too; she was under the care of guar- 
dians ; but Alphonso de Melos had loved her 
more than a year; had loved her with a 
real love, even though he wanted her money ; 
would, in fact, have thrown her money to the 
dogs, rather than have ceased to love her; 
such a treasure he had found in the very 
fact of his passion. Their marriage was to 
take place within the month; and as the 
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lady was so rich, and the lover, however 
noble otherwise, was only of the lowest or 
least privileged order of nobility, (a class 
who had the misfortune of not being able to 
wear their hats in the king’s presence, unless 
his majesty expressly desired it,) the loftiest 
grandees, vho would have been but too 
happy to marry the lovely heiress had her 
father been any thing but a merchant, thought 
that the match was not only pardonable in 
the young gentleman, but in a sort-of way 
noticeable, and even in some measure to be 
smilingly winked at and encouraged; nay, 
perhaps, envied'; especially as the future 
husband was generous, and had a turn for 
making presents, and for sitting at the head 
of a festive table. Suddenly, therefore, ap- 
peared some of the finest emeralds and sap- 
phires in the world upon the fingers of counts 
and marquises, whose jewels had hitherto 
been of doubtful value; and no little sen- 
sation was made,on the gravest and most 
dignified of the old nobility, by a certain 
grandee, remarkable for his sense of the pro- 
prieties, who had discovered “serious reasons 
for thinking” that the supposed jeweller’s 
offspring was a natural daughter of a late 
prince of the blood. 

Be this as it may, Don Alphonso present- 
ed himself one morning, as usual, before his 
mistress, and after an interchange of trans- 
ports, such as may be imagined between two 
such lovers, about to be joined for ever, in- 
formed her, that only one thing more was 
now remaining to be done, and then—in the 
course of three mornings—they would be 
living in the same house. 

“And what is that?” said Lucinda, the 
tears rushing into her eyes for excess of 
adoring happiness, 

“Only the bull-fight,” said the lover, af- 
fecting as much indifference as he could 
affect in any thing when speaking with his 
eyes on hers. But he could not speak it in 
quite the tone he wished. 

“The bull-fight !” scarcely ejaculated his 
mistress, turning pale. “Oh, Alphonso! 
you have fought and conquered in a dozen; 
and you will not quit me, now that we can 
be so often together? Besides—” And 
here her breath began already to fail her. 

But Alphonso showed her, or tried to 
show her, how he must inevitably attend 
the bull-fight. Honor demanded it; cus- 
tom; every thing that was expected of him; 
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his mistress herself, who would otherwise 
despise him. 

His mistress fainted away. She fell, a 
death-like burden, into his arms. 

When she came to herself, she wept, en- 
treated, implored, tried even with pathetic 
gayety to rally and be pleasant; then again 
wept; then argued, and for the first time 
in her life was a logician, pressing his hand, 
and saying, with a sudden force of convic- 
tion, “But hear me;” then begged again, 
then kissed him like a bride, reposed on him 
like a wife, did every thing that was becom- 
ing and beautiful, and said every thing but 
an angry word; nay, would have dared, 
perhaps, to pretend to say even that, had 
she thought of it; but she was not of an 
angry kind, or of any kind but the loving, 
and how was the thought to enter her head? 
Entire love is a worship, and cannot be 
angry. 

The heart of the lover openly and fondly 
sympathized with that of his poor mistress; 
and secretly, it felt even more than it show- 
ed. Not that Don Alphonso feared for con- 
sequences, though he had not been without 
pangs and thoughts of possibilities, even in 
regard to those; for, to say nothing of the 
danger of the sport in ordinary, the chief 
reason of his being unpersuadable in the 
present instance was a-report that the ani- 
mals to be encountered were of more than 
ordinary ferocity; so that the cavalleros 
who were expected to be foremost in the 
lists in general, now felt themselves to be 
particularly called on to make their appear- 
ance, at the hazard of an alternative too 
dreadful for the greatest valor to risk. 

The final argument which he used with 
his mistress was, the very excess of that 
love, and the very position in which it stood 
at that bridal moment, to which he in vain 
appealed. He showed how it had ever and 
irremediably been the custom to estimate the 
fighter’s love by the measure of his courage; 
the more “apparent” the risk, (for he pre- 
tended to laugh at any real danger,) the 
greater the evidence of passion and the 
honor done to the lady; and so, after many 
more words and tears, the honor was to be 
done accordingly, grievously against her 
will, and custom triumphed. Custom! That 
“little thing,” as the people called it to 
the philosopher. “That great and terrible 


thing,” as the philosopher justly thought it. 
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To show how secure he was, and how se- 
curer still it would render him, he made her 
promise to be there; and she requited very 
little asking, for a thought came into her 
head which made her pray with secret and 
sudden earnestness to the Virgin; and the 
same thought enabled her to give him final 
looks, not only of resigned lovingness, but 
of a sort of cheered composure; for, now 
that she saw that there was no remedy, she 
would not make the worst of his resolve, 
and so they parted. 

How differently from when they met! 
and how dreadfully to be again brought 
together ! 

The day has arrived; the great square 
has been duly set out; the sand, to receive 
the blood, is spread over it; the barricades 
and balconies (the boxes) are all right; the 
king and his nobles are there; Don Alphon- 
so and his Lucinda are there also; he, in 
his place in the square on horseback, with 
his attendants behind him, and the door out 
of which the bull is to come in front ; she, 
where he will behold her before long, though 
not in the box to which he has been raising 
his eyes. All the gentlemen who are to 
fight the bulls, each in his turn, and who, 
like Alphonso, are dressed in black, with 
plumes of white feathers on their heads, and’ 
scarfs of different colors round the body, 
have ridden round the lists a quarter of an 
hour ago, to salute the ladies of their ac- 
quaintance, and all is still and waiting; the 
whole scene is gorgeous with tapestries, and 
gold, and jewels. It is a theatre in which 
pomp and pleasure are sitting in a thousand 
human shapes to behold a cruel spectacle. 

The trumpets sound; crashes of other 
music succeed ; the door of the stable opens, 
and the noble creature, the bull, makes his 
appearance, standing still awhile, and look- 
ing as it were with a confused composure 
before him, Sometimes when the animal 
first comes forth, it rushes after the horse- 
man who has opened the door, and who has 
rushed away from the mood in which it has 
shown itself. But the bull on this occasion 
was one that, from the very perfection of 
his strength, awaited provoking. He soon 
has it. Light, agile footmen, who are there 
on purpose, vex him with darts and arrows 
garnished with paper set on fire. He be- 
gins by pursuing them hither and thither, 
they escaping by all the arts of cloaks and 




















hats, thrown on the ground, and deceiving 
figures of pasteboard. Soon he is irritated 
extremely; he stoops his sullen head to toss; 
he raises it, with his eyes on fire, to kick 
and trample; he bellows, he rages, he grows 
mad. His breath gathers like a thick mist 
about him. He gallops, amidst cries of 
men and women, franticly around the square, 
like a racer, following and followed by his 
tormentors; he tears the horses with his 
horns; he disembowels them; he tosses the 
howling dogs that are let loose on him; he 
leaps and shivers in the air like a very stag 
or goat. His huge body is nothing to him 
in the rage and might of his agony. 

For Alphonso, who had purposely got in 
his way to shorten his Lucinda’s misery, 
(knowing her surely to be there, though he 
has never seen her,) has gashed the bull 
across the eyes with his sword, and pierced 
him twice with the javelins furnished him by 
his attendants. Half blinded by the blood, 
and yet rushing at him, it would seem, with 
sure and final aim of his dreadful head, the 
creature is just upon him, when a blow from 
a negro who is helping one of the pages, 
turns him distractedly in that new direc- 
tion, and he strikes down, not the negro, 
but the youthful, and in truth wholly 
frightened and helpless page. The page, in 
falling, loses his cap, from which there flows 
a profusion of woman’s hair, and Alphonso 
knows it on the instant. 
horse, and would have shrieked, would have 
roared out with horror; but something 
which seemed to wrench and twist round 
his very being within him, prevented it, and 
in a sort of stifled and meek voice, he could 
only sobbingly articulate the word “ Lucin- 
da!” But in an instant, he rose out of that 
self-pity into frenzy; he hacked wildly at 
the bull, which was now spinning as wildly 
round; and though the assembly rose, cry- 
ing out, and the king bade the brute be dis- 
patched, which was done by a thrust in the 
spine by those who knew the trick, (ah! 
why did they not do it before?) the poor 
youth has fallen, not far from his Lucinda, 
gored alike with herself to death, though 
neither of them yet expiring. 

As recovery was pronounced hopeless, 
and the deaths of the lovers close at hand, 
they were both carried into the nearest 
house, and laid, as the nature of the place 
required, on the same bed. And, indeed, as 
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it turned out, nothing could be more fitting. 
Great and sorrowful was the throng in the 
room: some of the greatest nobles were 
there, and a sorrowing message was brought 
from the king. Had the lovers been princes 
their poor insensible faces could not have 
been watched with greater pity and re- 
spect. 

At length they opened their eyes, one after 
the other, to wonder—to suffer—to discover 
each other where they lay—and to weep 
from abundance of wretchedness, and from 
the difficulty of speaking. They attempted 
to make a movement towards each other, 
but could not even raise an arm. Lucinda 
tried to speak, but could only sigh and at- 
tempt to smile. Don Alphonso said at last, 
half sobbing, looking with his languid eyes 
on her kind and patient face—“She does 
not reproach me, even now.” 

They both wept afresh at this, but his mis- 
tress looked at him with such unutterable 
love and fondness, making, at the same time, 
some little ineffectual movements of her 
hand, that the good old Duke de Linares 
said, “She wishes to put her arm around 
him; and he too—see—his arm over her.” 
Tenderly, and with the softest caution, were 
their arms put accordingly ; and then, in spite 
of their anguish, the good Duke said, “ Marry 
them yet.” And the priest opened his 
book, and as well as he could speak for 
sympathy, or they seem to ‘answer to his 
words, he married them, and thus—in a few 
moments, from excess of mingled agony and 
joy, with their arms on one another, and 
smiling as they shut their eyes—their spirits 
passed away, and they died. 








Frora the ‘ Liverpool Times,” 


Che Carl of Carlisle on America, 


Tr was on the 21st of October, upon a 
bright, crisp morning, that the Columbia 
steam-packet, upon which I was a passenger, 
turned the lighthouse outside the harbor of 
Boston. The whole effect of the scene was 


cheerful and pleasing; the bay is studded 
with small islands, bare of trees, but gener- 
ally crowned with some sparkling white 
building, frequently some public establish- 
ment. 


The town rises well from the water, 
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and the shipping and the docks wore the 
looks of prosperous commerce. As I stood 
by some American friends, acquired during 
the voyage, and heard them point out the 
familiar villages, and villas, and institutions, 
with patriotic pleasure, I could not alto- 
gether repress some slight but not grudging 
envy of those who were to bring so long a 
voyage to an end in their own country, 
amidst their own family, within their own 
home. Iam not aware that I ever again 
experienced, during my whole American so- 
journ, the peculiar feeling of the stranger. 
It was indeed dispelled at the moment when 
their flag-ship Columbus, gave our Columbia 
a distinguished, and, I thought, rather touch- 
ing reception; the crew manned the yards, 
cheered, and their band played, first “God 
save the Queen,” and then “ Yankee Doo- 
dle.” I spent altogether, at two different 
intervals, about a month in Boston. I look 
back with fond recollection to its well-built 
streets—the swelling dome of its State- 
house—the pleasant walks, or what is term- 
ed the Common, a park in fact of moderate 
size, in the centre of the city, where I made 
my first acquaintance with the bright win- 
ter sunsets of America, and the peculiar 
transparent green, and opal tints which 
stripe the skies around them. The long 
wooden causeways across the inner harbor, 
which rather recalled St. Petersburgh to 
my recollection. ‘The newly-erected granite 
obelisk on a neighboring height, which cer- 
tainly had no affinity with St. Petersburgh, 
as it was to mark the spot, sacred to an 
American, of the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
The old elm-tree at the suburban Universi- 
ty of Cambridge, beneath which Washing- 
ton drew his sword in order to take com- 
mand of the national army. The shaded 
walks and glades on Mount Auburn, the 
beautiful cemetery of Boston—to which none 
we yet have can be compared, but which I 
trust before long our Chadwicks and Pax- 
tons may enable us to imitate, and perhaps 
to excel; these are some of my external 
recollections of Boston, but there are some 
fonder still of the most refined and animated 
social intercourse—of hospitalities which it 
seemed impossible to exhaust—of friend- 
ships, which I trust can never be effaced. 
Boston appears to me certainly, on the 
whole, the American town, in which an 
Englishman of cultivated and literary tastes, 
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or on philanthropic pursuits, would feel him- 
self most at home. The residence here was 
rendered particularly agreeable to me by a 
friendship with one of its inhabitants which 
I had previously made in England; he 
hardly yet comes within my rule of excep- 
tion, but I do not give up the notion of his 
becoming one of the historical men of his 
country. However, it is quite open for me 
to mention some of those with whom, main- 
ly through his introduction, I here became 
acquainted. There was Mr. Justice Story, 
whose reputation and authority as a com- 
mentator and expounder of law stand high 
wherever law is known or honored, and who 
was what at least is more generally attrac- 
tive, one of the most genial and single-heart- 
ed of men. He was an enthusiastic admirer 
of this country—especially of its lawyers ; 
how he would kindle up and flow on if he 
touched upon Lord Hardwick or Lord Mans- 
field. “Sir,” as an American always be- 
gins, “on the prairies of Illinois this day 
Lord Mansfield administers the law of com- 
merce.” He had also a very exalted opin- 
ion of the judgments of Lord Stowell, which 
his own studies and practice had led him to 
appreciate, and I may permit myself to say 
that he had formed a high estimate of the 
judicial powers of Lord Cottenham. I must 
admit one thing; when he was in the room 
few others could get in a word, but it was 
impossible to resent this, for he talked evi- 
dently not to bear down others, but because 
he could not help it. Then there was Dr. 
Channing. I could not hear him preach, as 
his physical powers were nearly exhausted ; 
but on one or two occasions I was admitted 
to his house. You found a fragile frame, 
and a dry manner, but you soon felt that 
you were in a presence in which nothing 
that was impure, base, or selfish, could 
breathe at ease. There was the painter 
Allston, a man of real genius, who suffices to 
prove that the domain of the fine arts, 
though certainly not hitherto the most con- 
genial to the American soil, may be success- 
fully brought, to use their current phrase, 
into annexation with it. These, alas! have 
since my visit all been taken away. In the 
more immediate department of letters there 
are happily several who yet remain—Mr. 
Bancroft, the able and animated histo- 
rian of his own country—Mr. Ticknor, who 
has displayed the resources of a well-stored 











and accomplished mind, in his recent work 
on the literature of Spain—Mr. Longfellow, 
with whose feeling and graceful poetry 
many must be acquainted—Mr. Emerson, 
who has been heard and admired in this 
country—and I crown my list with Mr. 
Prescott, the historian of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, of Mexico and Peru, with respect to 
whom, during the visit he paid to England 
last summer, I had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing how all that was most eminent in 
this country confirmed the high estimate I 
had myself formed of his head, and a higher 
one of his heart. 

The public institutions of Boston are ad- 
mirably conducted. The public or common 
schools there, as, I believe in New England 
generally, are supported by a general rate, 
to which all contribute, and all may profit 
by. I am not naturally now disposed to 
discuss the question how far this system 
would bear being transplanted and engraft- 
ed on our polity ; it would be uncandid if I 
did pot state that the universality of the 
instruction, and the excellence of what fell 
under my own observation, presented to 
my mind some mortifying points of contrast 
with what we have hitherto effected at 
home. It is well known that a large pro- 
portion of the more wealthy and cultivated 
part of the society of Boston belong to the 
Unitarian persuasion; but a considerable 
number of the middle classes, and especially 
of the rural population of New England, 
comprising the six smaller States of the 
Union, still retain much of the Puritan 
tenets and habits of their immediate ances- 
tors—their Pilgrim Fathers, 

Before I leave Boston, let me add one 
observation on a lighter topic. I lodged at 
the Tremont Hotel, which was admirably 
conducted, like very many of those imposing 
establishments in the chief cities of the 
Union. Here I learned that one is apt to 
receive false impressions at first; I was 
struck with the clean, orderly, agile appear- 
ance of the waiters. “The Americans beat 
us hollow in waiters,” was my inner 


_thought. On inquiry, I found that of the 
twenty-five waiters in the house, four were 
English, and twenty-one Irish. I could not 
help wishing that a large number of Irish 
might come and be waiters here for a little 
while, 
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VISIT TO VAN BUREN. 


My other visit was to Mr. Van Buren, 
who had been the last President of the 
United States, and who, I suspect, shrewdly 
reckoned upon being the next; it seemed, 
indeed, at that time, to be the general ex- 
pectation among his own, the democratic, or, 
as they were then commonly called, the 
loco-foco party. He was at that time liv- 
ing on his farm at Kinderhook; the house 
was modest and extremely well ordered, 
and nothing could exceed the courtesy and 
fullness of conversation. He was full of 
anecdotes of all the public men of his coun- 
try. In his dining-room were pictures of 
Jefferson and Gen. Jackson, the great ob- 
jects of his political devotion. On my 
return through Albany I had an interview 
with Mr. Seward, then for the second time 
governor of the State of New York. I find 
that I noted at the time that he was the 
first person I had met who did not speak 
slightingly of the abolitionists ; he thought 
they were gradually gaining ground. He 
had already acted a spirited part on points 
connected with slavery, especially in a con- 
test with the legislature of Virginia con- 
cerning the delivery of fugitive slaves. 


NEW YORK. 


{ approached the city of New York by 
the Hudson. The whole course of that 
river from Albany, as seen from the decks 
of the countless steamers that ply along it, 
is singularly beautiful; especially where it 
forces a passage through the barrier of the 
Highlands, which, however, afford no fea- 
tures of rugged grandeur like our friends 
in Scotland; but though the forms are 
steep and well defined, their rich green out- 
lines of waving wood, inclosing in smooth 
many-curved reaches, the sail-covered bo- 
som of the stately river, present nothing 
but soft and smiling images. I then took 
up my winter quarters at New York. I 
thought this, the commercial and fashion- 
able, though not the political capital of the 
Union, a very brilliant city. To give the 
best idea of it, I should describe it as some- 
thing of a fusion between Liverpool and 
Paris—crowded quays, long perspectives of 
vessels and masts, bustling streets, gay 
shops, tall white houses, and a clear sky 
overhead. There is an absence of solidity 
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in the general appearance; but in some of | 


the new buildings they are successfully 
availing themselves of their ample resources 
in white marble and granite. At the point 
of the Battery where the long thoroughfare 
of Broadway, extending some miles, pushes 
its green fringe into the wide harbor of 
New York, with its glancing waters and 
graceful shipping, and the long raking masts 
which look so different from our own, and 
the soft swelling outline of the receding 
shores, it has a special character and beauty 
of its own. I spent about a month here 
very pleasantly; the society appeared to 
me, on the whole, to have a less solid and 
really refined character than that of Boston, 
but there is more of animation, gayety, and 
sparkle, in the daily life. In point of hos- 
pitality neither could excel the other. 
Keeping to my rule of only mentioning 
names which already belong to fame, I may 
thus distinguish the late Chancellor Kent, 
whose commentaries are well known to pro- 
fessional readers: he had been obliged by 
what I think the very unwise law of the State 
of New York, to retire from his high legal 
office at the premature age of sixty, and 
there I found him at seventy, full of boyish 
animation and vigor, which, combined with 
great simplicity, made his conversation most 
agreeable — Washington Irving, a well- 
known name both to American and En- 
glish ears, whose nature appears as gentle 
and kindly as his works ; I cannot well give 
higher praise—Mr. Bryant, in high repute 
as a poet, and others. I had the pleasure 
of making acquaintance with many of the 
families of those who had been the fore- 
most men of their country—Hamiltons, 
Jays, Livingstons, I lodged at the Astor 
House, a large hotel conducted upon a 
splendid scale; and I cannot refrain from 
one, I fear, rather sensual allusion to the 
oyster cellars of New York; in no part of 
the world have I ever seen places of re- 
freshment as attractive; every one seems 
to eat oysters all day long. What signifies 
more, the public institutions and schools are 
there also extremely well conducted. The 
churches of the different denominations are 
very numerous and well filled. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Upon my progress southward, I made a 





comparatively short halt at Philadelphia. 
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This fair city has not.the animation of New 
York ; but it is eminently well built, neat, 
and clean beyond parallel. The streets are 
all at right angles with each other, and bear 
the names of the different trees of the coun- 
try. The houses are of red brick, and mostly 
have white marble steps, and silver knockers, 
all looking bright, and shining under the 
effect of copious and perpetual washing, 
It still seems like a town constructed by 
Quakers, who were its original founders, and 
by Quakers who had become rather dandi- 
fied. The water-works established here are 
deservedly celebrated ; each house can have 
as much water as it likes, within and with- 
out, at every moment, for about 18s. a year. 
I hope our towns will be emulous of this 
great advantage. I think it right to say 
that, in our general arrangements for health 
and cleanliness, we appear to me very much 
to excel the Americans, and our people look 
infinitely healthier, stouter, rosier, and jollier. 
The great proportion of Americans with 
whom you converse would be apt to tell you 
they were dyspeptic; whether principally 
from the dry quality of their atmosphere, 
the comparatively little exercise which they 
take, or the rapidity with which they accom- 
plish their meals, I will not take upon my- 
self to pronounce. There is one point of 
advantage which they turn to account, 
especially in all their new towns, which is, 
that their immense command of space en- 
ables them to isolate every house, and thus 
secure an ambient atmosphere, for ventila- 
tion, It seemed to me that there was at 
Philadelphia a greater separation and exclu- 
siveness in society, more resemblance to 
what would be called a fashionable class in 
European cities, than I had found in Amer- 
ica elsewhere. 


WASHINGTON, 


From Baltimore I transferred myself to 
Washington, the seat of government and 
capital of the American Union. I never 
saw so strange a place; it affords a strong 
contrast to the regularity, compactness, 
neatness, and animation of the Transatlan- 
tic cities I had hitherto visited; it is spread 
over a very large space, in this way justify- 
ing the expression of some one who wished 
to pay it a compliment, but did not know 
very well what attribute to select, so he 
termed it a city of magnificent distances ; 
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over these it extends, or rather sprawls; it 
looks as if it had rained houses at random, 
or like half a dozen villages scattered over 
a goose common. Here and there, as if to 
heighten the contrast with the meanness of 
the rest, there are some very handsome pub- 
lic buildings ; and the American capitol, the 
meeting-place of the legislature, and the 
seat of empire, though not exempt from 
architectural defects, towers proudly on a 
steep ascent which commands the subject 
town, and the course of the broad Potomac, 
which makes the only redeeming feature of 
the natural landscape. In short, whilst 
almost every other place which I saw in 
America gives the impression of life and 
progress, Washington not only appears 
stagnant but retrograde. No busy com- 
merce circulates in its streets; no brilliant 
shops diversify its mean ranges of ill-built 


‘houses; but very few equir ges move 


along its wide, splashy, dreary avenues, I 
saw it too in the prime of its season, during 
the sitting of Congress; when it is not sit- 
ting the members of the legislature and 
officers of the government disperse them- 
selves over the breadth of the Union, and 
leave the capitol to the clerks of the public 
offices, and (does it not seem profanation to 
say it) the slaves, who are still permitted to 
inhabit what should rightfully be the me- 
tropolis of freedom. Itis at least gratifying 
to know that in the last session of Congress 
the slave-trade has been abolished in the 
District. of Columbia, the small portion of 
territory immediately annexed to Washing- 
ton. When they are here, the members of 


Congress are mostly packed together in 


large and very inferior boarding-houses, a 
great portion of them not bringing their 
wives and families over the immense dis- 
tances of country which they have to tray- 


-erse: hence it also happens that Washing- 


ton will appear to the stranger not merely 
one of the least thriving, but it will also ap- 
pear one of the least hospitable of Ameri- 
can cities. I spent nearly a month there, and 
it was the only place in which I what is 
termed kept house, that is, I resided in pri- 
vate lodgings, and found my own food, a 
method of life, however, which, in the long 
run, has more comfort and independence 
than that of the hotels. It was a contrast, 
however, to the large armies of waiters to 
which I had grown accustomed, to have no 
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one in the house but an old woman and a 
negro boy, the first of whom my English 
servant characterized as cross, and the second 
as stupid. I believe it was the policy of the 
founders of the republic to place the seat of 
government where it would not be liable to 
be distracted by the turmoil of commerce, 
and overawed by the violence of mobs; we 
have heard very lately of speculations to 
remove the seat of the French government 
from Paris. Another cause which has prob- 
ably contributed to check any designs for the 
external improvement and development of 
Washington, must have been the doubt how 
far in a nation which is extending its boun- 
daries westwards at so prodigious a rate, it 
will be desirable and possible long to retain, 
as the seat of government, a spot which will 
have become so little central. 


AMERICAN LEGISLATION, 


It is my wish to touch very lightly upon 
any point which among us, among even 
some of us now here, may be matter of con- 
troversy. I, however, honestly think that 
the experience of the United States does 
not as yet enable them to decide on either 
side the argument between the established 
and voluntary systems in religion. Take the 
towns by themselves, and I think the volun- 
tary principle appears fully adequate to 
satisfy all religious exigencies. Then it 
must be remembered that the class which 
makes the main difficulty elsewhere scarcely, 
if at all, exists in America. Itis the blessed 
privilege of the United States, and it is one 
which goes very far to counterbalance any 
drawbacks at which I may have to hint, 
that they really have not, as a class, any 
poor among them. A real beggar is what 
you never see, On the other hand, over 
their immense tracts of territory the volun- 
tary system has not sufficed to produce 
sufficient religious accommodation. It may, 
however, be truly questioned whether any 
establishment would be equal to that func- 
tion. This is, however, one among the many 
questions which the republican experience 
of America has not yet solved. As matters 
stand at present, indifference to religion 
cannot fairly be laid to her charge. Prob- 
ably religious extremes are pushed further 
than elsewhere. There certainly is a breadth 
and universality of religious liberty which I 
do not regard without some degree of envy. 
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The House of Representatives, the more 
popular branch of the government, returned 
by universal suffrage, assemble in a cham- 
ber of very imposing appearance, arranged 
rather like a theatre, in shape like the arc 
of a bow, but it is the worst room for hear- 
ing I ever was in; we hear complaints oc- 
casionally of our Houses of Parliament, old 
and new, but they are faultless in comparison. 
In parts of the house it is impossible to hear 
any body, in others it answers all the pur- 
poses of a whispering gallery, and I have 
heard members carry on a continuous dia- 
logue while a debate was storming around 
them, Both in the Senate and in the House 
every member has a most commodious arm- 
chair, a desk for his papers, and a spitting-box, 
to which he does not always confine himself. 
I went very often, and it was impossible 
to surpass the attention I received; some 
member’s seat in the body of the house was 
always given to me, and I was at liberty to 
remain there during the whole of the debate, 
or write my letters as I chose. The palpa- 
ble distinction between them and our House 
of Commons I should say to be this—we are 
more noisy, and they are more disorderly. 
They do not cheer, they do not cough, but 
constantly several are speaking at a time, 
and they evince a contemptuous regard for 
the decisions of their Speaker. They have 
no recognized leaders of the different parties, 
the members of government not being al- 
lowed to have seats in either House of 
Congress, and the different parties do not 
occupy distinct quarters in the chamber, so 
that you may often hear a furious wrangle 
being carried on between two nearly con- 
tiguous members. While I was at Washing- 
ton, the question of slavery, or at least of 
points connected with slavery, gave the 
chief color and animation to the discussions 
in the House of Representatives. Old Mr. 
Adams, the ex-President of the United 
States, occupied, without doubt, the most 
prominent position. He presented a very 
striking appearance, standing up erect at 
the age of seventy-five, having once filled 
the highest post attainable by an American 
citizen, with trembling hands and eager 
eyes, in defence of the right of petition— 
the right to petition against the continuance 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, with 
a majority of the House usually deciding 
against him, and a portion of it lashed into 
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noise and storm. I thought it was very 
near being, and to some extent it was, quite 
a sublime position; but it rather detracted 
from the grandeur of the effect at least that 
his own excitement was so great as to pitch 
his voice almost into a screech, and to make 
him more disorderly than all the rest. He 
put one in mind of a fine old game-cock, 
and occasionally showed great energy and 
power of sarcasm. I had certainly an op- 
portunity of forming my opinion, as I sat 
through a speech of his that lasted three 
days ; but then it is fair to mention that the 
actual sittings hardly last above three hours 
a day ; about four, dinner is ready, and they 
go away for the day, differing much herein 
from our practice ; and on this occasion they 
frequently allowed Mr. Adams to sit down 
to rest. All the time I believe he was not 
himself for the discontinuance of slavery, 
even in the District of Columbia, but he 
contended that the Constitution had accorded 
the free right of petition. One morning he 
presented a petition for the dissolution of the 
Union, which raised a great tempest. Mr. 
Marshall, of Kentucky, a fine and graceful 
speaker, moved a vote of censure upon him. 
Another member, whom I need not name, 
the ablest and fiercest champion whom I 
heard on the southern or slaveholder side, 
made a most savage onslaught on Mr: 
Adams; then up got that “old man elo- 
quent,” and no man could have reproached 
him with not understanding how to speak 
even daggers. His brave but somewhat 
troublous spirit has passed from the scenes 
upon which he played so conspicuous a part, 
but he has left behind some words of fire, 
the sparks of which are not yet extinct. 
Nothing came of all this stir; I used to 
meet Mr. Adams at dinner while it went on, 
very calm and undisturbed. After seeing 
and hearing what takes place in some of 
these sittings, one is tempted to think that 
the Union must break up next morning ; 
but the flame appeared generally to smoul- 
der almost as quickly as it ignited. The 
debates in the Senate, during the same 
period, were dignified, business-like, and not 
very lively; so it may be judged which 
House had most attractions for the passing 
traveller. I heard Mr. Clay in the Senate 
once, but every one told me that he was labor- 
ing under feebleness and exhaustion, so that 
I could only perceive the great man in the: 
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tones of his voice. I think this most attrac- 
tive quality was still more perceivable in 
private intercourse, as I certainly never met 
any public man, either in his country or 
mine, always excepting Mr. Canning, who 
exercised such evident fascination over the 
minds and affections of his friends and fol- 
lowers as Henry Clay. I thought his society 
most attractive, easy, simple, and genial, 
with great natural dignity. If his country- 
men make better men Presidents I should 
applaud their virtue in resisting the spell 
of his eloquent attractions. When the 
actual lists is considered, my respect for the 
discernment elicited by universal suffrage 
does not stand at a very high point. An- 
other great man, Daniel Webster, I could not 
hear in either House of Congress, because 
he then filled, as he does now, the high 
office of Secretary of State; but it is quite 
enough to beam on his jutting dark brow 
and cavernous eyes, and massive forehead, 
to be assured that they are the abode of as 
much, if not more, intellect than any head 
you perhaps ever remarked. 

For many, if not for all reasons, I am 
well content that he should be again at the 
head of the American Cabinet, for I feel 
sure that while he is ever intensely Ameri- 
can, he has an enlightened love of peace, 
and a cordial sympathy with the fortunes and 
glories of the old as well as the new Anglo- 
Saxon stock. The late Mr. Calhoun, who im- 
pressed most of those who were thrown in 
his way with a high opinion of his abil- 
ity, his honesty, and, I may add, his im- 
practicability, I had not the good fortune to 
hear in public, or meet in private society. 
It is well known that his attachment to 
the maintenance of slavery went so far as 
to lead him to declare that real freedom 
could not be maintained without it. Among 
those who, at that time, contributed both to 
the credit and gayety of the society of Wash- 
ington, I cannot forbear from adding the 
name of Mr. Legare, then the attorney- 
general of the Union, now, unhappily, like 
too many of those whom I have had occa- 
sion to mention, no longer living. He 
appeared to me the best scholar, and the 
most generally accomplished man I met 
in all the Union. I may feel biased in 
his favor; for I find among my entries, 
“Mr. Legare spoke to-night of Pope as he 


ought.” 
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CHARLESTON. 

I spent a fortnight at Charleston, the 
capital of her more energetic sister, South 
Cardlina. This town and State may be 
looked upon as the head-quarters of the 
slaveholding interest ; and repeatedly, when 
they have thought the policy of the North 
too encroaching, either upon questions re- 
lating to what they term their peculiar 
institutions,—which is their euphonious de- 
scription of slavery—or, when we should 
feel a juster sympathy with them, upon 
questions relating to the protection of the 
northern manufactures in opposition to a 
liberal commercial policy, they have not 
held the very highest tone in favor of a 
dissolution of the Union, but have proceed- 
ed to overt acts of resistance. I arh bound 
to say that I spent my time there very 
pleasantly. There was much gayety and 
unbounded hospitality. I have made no 
disguise of what my opinions upon slavery 
were, are, and must ever be; but it would 
be uncandid to deny that the planter in 
the southern States has much more in his 
manner and mode of intercourse that re- 
sembles the English country-gentleman than 
any other class of his countrymen; he is 
more easy, companionable, fond of country 
life and out-of-door pursuits. I went with 
a remarkably agreeable party to spend the 
day at a rice plantation of one of their chief 
proprietors; he had the credit of being an 
excellent manager, and his negroes, young 
and old, seemed well taken care of and 
looked after; he repelled the idea, not of 
educating them—that is highly penal by 
the law of the State—but of letting them 
have any religious instruction. I was told 
by others that there was considerable im- 
provement in this respect. Many whom I 
met entertained no doubt that slavery would 
subsist among them for ever; others were 
inclined to think that it would wear out. 
While I was willing not to shut my eyes 
to any of the more favorable external symp- 
toms of mitigations of slavery, other indica- 
tions could not come across my path without 
producing deep repugnance. On the very 
first night of my arrival I heard the deep 
sound of a curfew bell. On inquiry I was 
told that after it had sounded, every night 
at about nine o'clock, no colored person, 
slave or free—mark that? might be seen in 
the streets. One morning, accordingly, I 
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saw a great crowd of colored persons in the 
street, and I found that they were waiting 
to see a large number of their color, who 
had been taken up the night before on their 
return from a ball, escorted, in their ball- 
dresses, from the jail to the court-house. 
Indeed, it was almost principally with rela- 
tion to the free blacks that the anomalous 
and indefensible working of the system 
appeared there to develop itself. I was 
told that the slaves themselves look down 
upon the free blacks and call them rub- 
bish. I must not omit to state that I 
saw one slave auction in the open street, 
arising from the insolvency of the previous 
owner. A crowd stood round the platform, 
on which sat the auctioneer, and beside him 
were placed in succession the lots of from 
one to five negroes. The families seemed 
to be all put up together, but I imagine 
they must often be separated. They com- 
prised infants and all ages. As far as I 
could judge, they exhibited great indiffer- 
ence to their changing destiny. I heard 
the auctioneer tell one old man, whom I 
could hardly have distinguished from a 
white person, that he had been bought by 
a good master. One could not help shud- 
dering at the future lot of those who were 
not the subjects of this congratulation. In 
point of neatness, cleanliness, and order, 
the slaveholding States appear to stand 
in about the same relation to the free as 
Treland does to England; every thing ap- 
pears slovenly, ill-arranged, incomplete ; win- 
dows do not shut, doors do not fasten; there 
is a superabundance of hands to do every 
thing, and little is thoroughly done. 

Passing from the physical to the moral 
atmosphere, amidst all the vaunted equality 
of the American freemen, there seemed to 
be a more implicit deference to custom, a 
more passive submission to what is assumed 
to be the public opinion of the day or hour, 
than would be paralleled in many aristocrat- 
ic or even despotic communities, This quiet 
acquiescence in the prevailing tone, this com- 
plete abnegation of individual sentiment, is 
naturally most perceptible in the domain 
of politics; but I thought that it also in no 
inconsiderable degree pervaded the social 
circle, biased the decisions of the judicial 
bench, and even infected the solemn teach- 
ings of the pulpit. To this source may 
probably, in some measure, be traced the 
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remarkable similarity in manners, deport- 
ment, conversation, and tone of feeling 
which has so generally struck travellers 
from abroad in American society. Who 
that has seen can ever forget the slow and 
melancholy silence of the couples who walk- 
ed arm-in-arm to the tables of the great 
hotels, or of the unsocial groups who gather 
round the greasy meals of the steamboats, 
lap up the five minutes’ meal, come like 
shadows, so depart? One of their able 
public men made an observation to me 
which struck me as pugnant, and perhaps 
true—that it was probably the country in 
which there was less misery and less hap- 
piness than in any other of the world. 

If we ascend from social to political life, 
and from manners to institutions, we shall 
find that the endless cycles of electioneering 
preparations and contests, although they 
may be carried on for most part without 
the riotous turbulence or overt bribery by 
which they are sometimes too notoriously 
disgraced among ourselves, still leave no in- 
termission for repose in the public mind ; 
enter into all the relations of existence; sub- 
ordinate to themselves every other question 
of internal and foreign policy ; lead their 
public men, I will not say their best, but the 
average of them, to pander to the worst 
prejudices, the meanest tastes, the most 
malignant resentments of the people; at 
each change of administration incite the new 
rulers to carry the spirit of proscription into 
every department of the public service, from 
the minister at a great foreign court to the 
postmaster of some half-barbarous outpost, 
thus tending to render those whose func- 
tions ought to withdraw them the most com- 
pletely from party influences the most un- 
scrupulous partisans, and would make large 
masses welcome war and even acquiesce in 
ruin, if it appeared that they could thus 
counteract the antagonist tactics, humiliate 
the rival leader, or remotely influence the 
election of the next president. 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


Fond for the Factory. 


Tue weekly mail from America is not of 
more moment to the great cotton lord of 
Manchester than it is to John Shuttle, 




















weaver, and his thousands of shop-mates. 
If he ever thinks how entirely his own ex- 
istence, and that of his little household, 
depend upon the plant that grows five 
thousand miles off, he must pray that the 
sun may shine propitiously, and the wind 
subside to the gentlest zephyr, about the 
cotton-fields of the southern States of Amer- 
ica. He would regard the flies of Alaba- 
ma to be as deadly as serpents to him; 
and when the frost pinches him on his way 
to his work early in the morning, he would 
wonder how the temperature stands in 
Georgia and New Orleans; tremble at the 
least rumor of war with the Yankees ; and 
would rather read a declaration of defiance, 
addressed by the Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, 
than glance at the mildest remonstrance 
officially directed to the American Minister. 

War with America—a hurricane in Geor- 
gia—a blight in Alabama—continued rain 
in New Orleans—are one and all death- 
cries to the mill spinner and power-loom 
weaver ; for when the cotton-fields of the 
southern States yield less than their aver- 
age quantity of cotton, the Manchester 
operative eats less than his average quan- 
tity of food. He flourishes or decays with 
the cotton-pod. Cheap bread is to him a 
less important question than cheap cotton. 
When his blood boils at the indignities and 
cruelties heaped upon the colored race, in 
“the land of the free ;” he does not always 
remember that to the slave States of 
America he owes his all; that it is to his 
advantage that these States should remain 
untroubled—that the negro should wear 
his chains in peace. It is for his gain that 
slavers dare the perils of slave dealing, 
since his loom is furnished with the produce 
of the negro’s forced exertions. While only 
one, and one only source exists for the sup- 
ply of his loom, he is dependent upon sla- 
very. The thongs of the slaveholder’s whip 
increase and quicken the means not only of 
his own existence, but of four millions of 
spinning, weaving, and printing co-mates; 
that being the number of the British popu- 
lation—in fact one-sixth of it—which shares 
his dependence upon the peace and prosper- 
ity of the southern States of America. 
This enormous section of the people are 
precisely in the condition of a nation who 
depend upon one sort of food, or of a man 
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who risks his whole fortune upon the issue 
of one venture. When the potato crop fail- 
ed in Ireland, thousands died of starvation ; 
millions would meet a similar fate were 
supplies of cotton to be suddenly cut off 
from the shores of the Western Atlantic. 
Manufactured cotton is the staple clothing 
of nearly three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of the globe; and five-sixths of the cot- 
ton reared in the various parts of the world 
are imported into this country; yet up to 
the present time we have been conteht to 
depend upon the one source for the raw 
article. A quarrel about a line of territo- 
ry—another Oregon question—may para- 
lyze our cotton factories to-morrow, and 
burden the general community with the 
support of one-sixth of our entire popula- 
tion. A frosty night never occurs in the 
cotton States without pinching the re- 
sources of the Lancashire operative; for as 
cotton becomes scarcer and dearer, work 
becomes slacker and wages less, The en- 
tire commercial aspect of this country may 
at any time be suddenly changed by any 
sudden misfortune happening to the North 
American cotton-fields. There is no other 
country to which we can successfully 
turn in such an event. Our own colonial 
territories might still be made to furnish us 
with a sufficient supply to render us inde- 
pendent of the slaveholders of the southern 
States; but up to this time colonial agri- 
culturists have been toc busy abusing the 
home government for its mismanagement, 
or squabbling amongst themselves about 
local matters, to be in a condition to send 
us more than a few bales—not sufficient 
food for a dozen factories. Regardless of 
the comparatively small amount of labor 
cotton culture demands—the slight risks of 
failure in the crop, the ready market for its 
consumption, and the insignificance of the 
requisite capital—our colonial or Indian 
possessions have been occupied too earnest- 
ly by intestine disagreements, or in territo- 
rial warfare, to yield cotton profitably to 
themselves or to the parent country. Yet 
in these most suitable climates nothing is 
more easy. The peculiarities of culture 
offer no difficulties that cannot be surmount- 
ed. The seed is usually planted in rows, 
from six to eight feet apart, in holes made 
at intervals of about one yard. The depre- 
dations of the grub make it requisite to 
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place eight or ten seeds in each hole. The 
germ appears above ground about a fortnight 
after the seed has been planted. In about 
four months the shrubs are topped ; in the 
sixth month the blossoms burst, and be- 
tween the seventh and tenth month the 
pods form, and fill with the delicate fibre 
which we weave into stuffs of endless va- 
riety, although the cotton shrub is exposed 
to many hostile influences. 

Indeed, in many of the tropical possessions 
of Great Britain, its cultivation is attended 
with less risk than that which accompanies 
cereal crops at home, and with which itself 
is reared in America, where the variable 
climate under which it is now chiefly culti- 
vated, and the consequent unsteadiness of 
supply, render the cotton market of this 
country liable to frequent and highly injuri- 
ous fluctuations, The present disturbed and 
uncertain condition of the market, amply 
justifies this assertion. 

The demand for cotton has increased with 
such unprecedented rapidity, that it is a 
matter of wonder to many that the supply 
has been at all commensurate. The official 
tables of the importations of cotton for the 
last forty-five years, show how rapidly the 
demand has risen, and how, year by year, 
we have become more dependent upon 
America. In 1791, according to the official 
statement of Mr. Woodbury, secretary to 
the United States Treasury, the States pro- 
duced no more than two millions of pounds 
of cotton ; in 1805, or fourteen years after- 
wards, they exported thirty-two million five 
hundred thousand pounds into this country ; 
in 1842, we bought five hundred and 
seventy-five million pounds of American cot- 
ton ; and last year we imported nearly five 
hundred and seventy-two million pounds, 
worth above fourteen millions sterling, near- 
ly all from the same quarter. 

This extraordinary increase gives a stri- 
king proof of the truth of the economical 
axiom, that permanent excess of demand 
produces depression of price. The fact is 
that a pound of cotton is not worth more 
than a fourth of its price in 1815. This 
progressive cheapness is attributable to the 
improvements and economy in the mode of 
culture, forced upon the producers by the 
immensity of the demand, Mr. Bates, of 
the house of Baring and Oo., stated before a 
Parliamentary Committee in 1883, that 
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“even six cents, or threepence per pound, 
is a price at which the planters can gain 
money in the valley of the Mississippi ;” 
and according to Mr. Woodbury, “where 
rich lands and labor were low, as in Ala- 
bama a few years ago, two cents (one 
penny) per pound for cotton in the seed, 
or eight cents when cleaned, would pay 
expenses, It is supposed to be a profita- 
ble crop in the southwestern States at ten 
cents per pound. Fresh land in the States 
will, it is estimated, give on an average 
from one thousand to one thousand two 
hundred pounds per acre of cotton seed, 
which will yield of clean cotton from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds. 
Taking the smaller average, and estimating 
the value of the cleaned cotton at eight 
cents per pound, the worth of an acre of 
cotton is four pounds three shillings and 
fourpence, It is difficult, however, to frame 
an estimate of the value of a cotton estate, 
since cotton varies in price from a few 
pence to many shillings. Thus, while Ben- 
gal cotton of inferior quality can be raised 
and delivered in England with profit to the 
grower at twopence half-penny per pound, 
sea-island cotton (so called from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been first cultivated 
in the low, sandy islands on the American 
coast, between Charleston and Savannah) 
fetches from ten to twenty-two pence per 
pound, The value of cotton necessarily 
depends npon the care with which it is cul- 
tivated, and the land from which it draws 
its sustenance, 

If we turn to the past, experience tells 
us that the best cotton can be cultivated in 
our own colonies. It was undoubtedly first 
transplanted from Anguilla to the Bahamas, 
whence seeds were sent in 1786, to Geor- 
gia. From this date we have gradually 
allowed our former sources of supply to fall 
into disrepute, and to place ourselves alto- 
gether in the hands of Americans, In 1786, 
our total imports of cotton amounted to 
twenty million pounds, no part of which, it 
is important to remember, was furnished by 
North America. We find that our West 
India colonies sent us a third of the above 
quantity, that about another third came from 
foreign western colonies, while two millions 
of pounds came from Brazil, and five millions 
of pounds from the Levant. Yet only nine- 
teen years afterwards, out of the fifty-nine 
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millions of pounds which entered our ports 
in the course of one year, the United States 
—that had but a handful of seed in 1786— 
sent us upwards of thirty-two millions. 

One of the wisest steps taken by the 
Americans after the conclusion of the peace 
which established their independence, was to 
beg a few pods of cotton-seed from the 
Bahamas. The astounding fact that last year 
we paid the Americans upwards of fourteen 
millions sterling for the produce of those few 
pods, is a convincing proof of the sagacity 
which prompted the planters of Georgia to 
sow them in their adopted soil. It remains 
to be proved whether or not a few of our 
own colonists may be induced, even after 
this lapse of time and the advance which 
the Americans have made, to turn unprofit- 
able lands into productive and valuable 
cotton-fields. 

For whatever is to be done in this impor- 
tant matter, we must look to Manchester. 
Already the House of Cotton Lords—the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce—but a 
glance at the foregone connection of Man- 
chester with cotton will show what we may 
expect from that quarter for the future. 

The present greatness of Manchester as a 
manufacturing town was, in all probability, 
founded by the band of Flemish manufac- 
turers who fled to this country on the reduc- 
tion of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma, in 
1583. It is conjectured that these refugees 
introduced the manufacture of cotton into 
this country. Lewis Roberts, writing, in 
1641, of the industry of the Manchester folk, 
tells us that “they buy cotton wool in Lon- 
don, that comes first from Cyprus and 
Smyrna, and at home worke the same, and 
perfect it into fustians, vermillions, dimities, 
and other such stuffes, and then return it to 
London, where the same is vented, and sold, 
and not seldom sent into forrain parts, who 
-have means, at far easier termes, to, provide 
themselves of the said first materials.” Un- 
der the vigorous stewardship of the Che- 
thams, cotton manufacture grew rapidly in 
importance. At this period cotton yarn 
was generally used as weft, and flax as 
warp. The cotton yarn was spun by the 
peasantry, and travelling chapmen from the 
manufacturing houses went with packhorses 
from cottage to cottage to gather the pro- 
duce of the poor folk’s wheels. Passing from 
‘the seventeenth century to the eighteenth, 
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we find, about the year 1739, according to 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” that the man- 
ufacture of cotton had arrived “at so great 
perfection” that the manufacturers were 
beginning systematically to export cotton 
goods to the colonies. The gradual intro- 
duction of machinery, the cheapening of 
transit, the progressive freedom of commerce, 
have at last evolved, from the small begin 
nings here chronicled, that stupendous mass 
of machinery which now helps to clothe the 
large proportion of the family of man, We 
are told that the cotton yarn annually spun 
in England would, in a single thread, encom- 
pass the earth two hundred and three thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-five times— 
that our wrought cotton fabric exported an- 
nually would girdle the equatorial circum- 
ference of the globe seven times; at the 
same time it is reported that the cotton- 
plant has so precarious an existence that 
“in the morning it is green and flourishing ; 
and in the evening, withered and decayed.” 

The evils of this fluctuating uncertainty 
now encompass us. We have only to recur 
to the yield of the last few years to demon- 
strate the unsettled and perilous condition in 
which our cotton manufacturers exist. In one 
year we find the crop estimated at one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand bags; in an- 
other at two millions one hundred thousand : 
in another at two millions four hundred 
thousand ; in another at two millions seven 
hundred thousand ; and in another we find 
that it dropped to two million bales—differ- 
ing in two years as much as twenty-five per 
cent. The Fugitive-Slave Bill, which has 
made a deep sensation throughout the 
States, and éxasperated the three million 
slaves upon whom we depend for our cot- 
ton supply, has increased the danger of de- 
pendence upon America. Mr. Bright said 
very well, at Manchester, the other day, 
that the emancipation of the slaves of 
America—come when it might—would have 
the effect of destroying the cotton crop for 
a few seasons, at least; and thus “the very 
greatest act of justice ever granted by any 
government in the world, might be the cause 
of the greatest misery and disasters to the 
vast population of this country connected 
with the industry of the cotton-trade.” Such 
a contingency would be accounted disgrace- 
ful as well as disastrous to this country. 

To obviate the coming pressure in the cot- 
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ton market, from this and other causes, the 
attention of the Manchester manufacturers 
has been chiefly directed to the vast extent 
of country under the control of the East India 
Company. From this great territory, with 
its hundred millions of inhabitants, we get 
only one-tenth of our cotton supply—and 
the cotton we do get is of such an inferior 
quality, that we never pay for it more than 
one-twentieth the amount we pay for our 
gross importation, The reasons assigned for 
this disproportionate supply of Indian cotton 
are four. The first is the oppressive tax or 
rent; the second is the want of roads; the 
third is the want of common buildings, 
barns, and stores; and the fourth the want 
of piers, quays, and docks, Mr. Bayley has 
shown that, in the present neglected state 
of the interior, it costs fifty per cent. on the 
value of the cotton, to convey it from the 
field to the place of shipment. Ineffectual 
appeals have been made to the East India 
Company by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, The Company have, from time 
to time, promised to do all in their power 
to encourage the growth of cotton within 
their territories. Roads were to be made 
into the interior ; rivers were to be rend- 
ered navigable ; and docks and ports were 
to be constructed on a magnificent scale ; 
yet, up to this hour, roads are nowhere to 
be found in India, and a foreign vessel has 
not a harbor to ride in, in safety, along the 
vast seaboard that we possess in the East. 
The climate of India is better adapted to 
yield a steady supply of cotton than that of 
any other country. The frosts which nip 
the plants in the southern States of Amer- 
ica, do not visit India, and the cotton-plant 
is, here, perennial, whereas, in America, it 
must be planted annually. The extensive 
cultivation of cotton in India would not only 
make 1.. independent of those casualties, 
under the effect of which the trade of Man- 
chester is now suffering, but would also be 
an inestimable boon to the native population. 
The inquiry which the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce have set oa foot, is a timely 
measure; it may stir the Company, now 
that their charter is on the eve of expira- 
tion; at all events, we shall learn from Mr. 
Mackay’s investigation, the precise causes 
which have hitherto operated to the prej- 
udice of the cotton cultivators of India. 
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With good roads and commodious docks, 


it is conjectured that cotton would be im- 
ported from India into this country, at a 
price that would necessarily compete with 
the fluctuating American market. 

However, there is no reason why our fac- 
tories should depend for their food mostly 
upon India. From the West Indies we may 
look for growing supplies as well. An in- 
teresting letter from a Jamaica cotton- 
planter, dated September of the current 
year, affirms, that extensive experiments 
have proved that sea-island, as well as 
every other kind of cotton, can be grown on 
that island. The geniality of the climate, 
the absence of winter, and the large tracts 
of land which are uncultivated, and which 
are so peculiarly adapted for the growth of 
cotton, seem to point out Jamaica as a place 
where any kind, and large quantities, of this 
material can be cheaply cultivated. The 
only drawback at present is the paucity of 
labor ; and even this drawback is likely to 
be soon removed, 

Experimental cotton-fields are progressing 
in Australia, Port Natal, and Western Af- 
rica. In all of these countries the plant has 
been successfully reared. The distance of 
Australia, however, forbids us to hope that 
we may be able to rely upon the product 
of her splendid climate for our cotton, But 
from Natal we may reasonably expect a 
large cotton growth. The climate is exqui- 
site: the fig, the peach, the orange, and the 
almond flourish side by side in the open air ; 
and the fine light soil of the D’Urban district 
so genially nourishes the cotton-plant, that 
it bears vigorously for five consecutive years. 

These facts have been for some time patent 
to the authorities, both home and colonial ; 
yet, with the bole-worm feeding at his lei- 
sure, the frost nipping the pods, or the rude 
winds sweeping away acres of undeveloped 
calico, how tardily and reluctantly has the 
question of cotton cultivation been taken up. 
It is only when we are threatened with a 
dearth of cotton, which would entail horrors 
upon this country as terrible and deplorable 
as the potato blight inflicted upon Ireland, 
that the matter is mooted. We have un- 
productive soils in every quarter of the 
globe, where we might grow food for our 
factories, without regard to the tyrannies of 
a Fugitive-Slave Bill—without being parties 
to the degradation of human creatures to the 
level of beasts of burden; and the present 
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aspect of the cotton market—the swelling 
murmurs of American slaves—the boleworms 
of Georgia—the floods of New Orleans, and 
other constantly recurring casualties of the 
southern States, all should combine to rouse 
the energy of colonial speculators, and bid 
prudent agriculturists to spread the frail 
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fibres of the cotton-plant in the burning 
sun of India, the more temperate heat of 
South Africa, and in the steady climate of 
the West India Islands. By these energetic 
measures we may secure that important con- 
sideration—steadiness in the supply of food 
for the factory. 








Chronicle of the Week. 


Unver this head we purpose giving to 
our readers, in each successive issue of our 
magazine, a running record of what is most 
talked of, and what shall go to make the 
history of the week most faithful and enter- 
taining. 

We shall not confine our limnings to the 
mere statistics of politics or of commerce— 
nor to the titular enumeration of new books, 
new plays, or news of any sort; but shall 
endeavor to work all together into such mot- 
ley of narrative, as shall carry with it the 
vraisemblance of & WEEK DAGUERREOTYPED. 

We shall not aim at the dignity of a 
monthly record, and shall cautiously guard 
against the flippancy of daily chat. And 
we are disposed to believe that this middle 
manner of treatment, carrying at once in- 
formation and gossip, upon the final pages 
of a magazine—embracing, each week, all 
that is newest and richest in foreign and 
native literature—will meet the wants of 
thousands, who will find within our covers 
the library and the newspaper combined. 

In the present number, issued a month 
previous to its nominal date, we can only 
hint at the method which will belong to the 
arrangement of our Chronicle of the Week, 
when fairly embarked upon the tide of type. 
And if our news shall be old when it meets 
the eye of our readers, let them credit its 
age to the heel of the year on which we are 
writing, and reckon it only a sort of wharf- 
ing, from which our weekly trips shall 
henceforth be made, with “ punctuality and 
dispatch.” 





Pusuic Tarx.—Thus far Congress has not 
been earnest enough in business to make its 
action the hinge of any general conversation ; 
but so soon as the members shall have re- 
covered from the usual dissipation of the 
holidays, we shall expect a good deal of that 





rhodomontade declamation from the extreme 
men of the South and North, which shall 
light up the columns of the Daily Press 
with new bursts of patriotism and _phil- 
anthropy. 

—— The somewhat extraordinary action 
of the legislature of Vermont, inreference to 
the fugitive-slave law, and the equally ex- 
traordinary message of Goy. Seabrook, of 
South Carolina, are still the subject of sad 
foreboding with the timid, and of merriment 
with those who are sanguine of the strength 
and integrity of our Union. 

The recent letter of Mr, Hulsemann, 
to the Secretary of State, and the reply of 
Mr. Webster, furnish staple for very much 
of the current political talk. The Austrian 
paper is able and artful, but essentially of 
the European model of diplomacy. That of 
Mr. Webster possesses a Republican fervor, 
an American grandiloquence, and a strong 
and honest logic, that will commend it 
strongly to the sympathies of the bulk of the 
American people ;—while the same qualities 
will make its doctrines grate harshly upon 
the wily diplomats of courtly education. 

Mr. Paine, of Worcester, whose dis- 
covery of making light from water, was 
supposed to be exploded, is again appear- 
ing in the talk of the hour. Scientific and 
practical men of high reputation, are re- 
ported as converts to his faith; the weight 
of opinion, however, still lies against the 
new Prometheus. ; 

The lecture of the Earl of Carlisle 
(late Lord Morpeth) upon America, recently 
delivered at Leeds, in England, will natural- 
ly draw attention. Our readers will find 
the bulk of it, in the present issue of this 
magazine. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, the admired and 
voluminous writer, still continues to reside 
in the neighborhood of New York; and,—if 
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one may judge from the contemporaneous 

issue of two or three stories, bearing his 

name,~-his pen is as active and successful 
as ever, 

The induction of Cardinal Wiseman 
to his See, which took place on Friday, Dec. 
5, makes the subject of much talk in the 
English journals, and serves as the occasion 
for reviving much of that warmth of discus- 
sion and vituperation, which attended the 
late action of the Pope, with reference to his 
spiritual dominion in Great Britain. 

Her majesty in reply to a strong anti- 
papal address uses the following language :— 

“T receive with much satisfaction your loyal and 
affectionate address. I heartily concur with you in 
your grateful acknowledgment of the many bless- 
ings conferred upon this favored nation, and in 
your attachment to the Protestant faith, and to the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty, in 
defence of which the city of London has ever been 
conspicuous—that faith and those principles which 
are so justly dear to the people of this country, and 
I confidently rely on their cordial support in up- 
holding and maintaining them against any danger 
with which they may be threatened, from whatever 
quarter it may proceed.” 

As another proof of the strong anti-papal 
feeling in England, it may be mentioned, 
that the revival of “King John” at the Hay- 
market, was made the occasion of a most 
bitter manifestation. Cardinal Pandulph 
was received with groans and hisses, And 
Mr. Macready’s declaration, in the character 
of “ King John,” 

“That no Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions,” 








‘was greeted with tremendous enthusiasm. 

—— The great industrial exhibition is 
still a prominent topic of talk, both in Lon- 
don and in this country. The building in 
Hyde Park is rapidly advancing towards 
completion. Some two thousand workmen 
are constantly employed upon its construc- 
tion. Great numbers of Americans are al- 
ready making their arrangements to be 
present at this monster fair; and there can 
be no doubt, but that the variety and multi- 
tude of visitors, will, of itself, constitute a 
great attraction for those who would “see 
the world” at a glance. 


Tue Book Woritp.—Among the novelties 
of the season may be enumerated Mr, Mar- 
tHEWS’ “ Chanticleer, a Thanksgiving Story ;” 
Mr. Hatu’s “ Manhattaner in New Orleans ;” 
Miss MoInrosu’s “Donaldson Manor ;” Mr. 
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Gopwin’s “Vala;’ and Mr. Exsnincrers 
“Dolph Heyliger.” 

“ A Mother’s Recompense,” by Gracr 
Aauiiar, whose previous works have been 
highly popular, is meeting with a rapid sale. 
Among the Annuals proper, “The 
Memorial,” edited by Mary E. Hewrrt, and 
filled with papers from the friends of the 
late Mrs. Osaoopn, is the most attractive in 
its execution, and most praiseworthy for its 
design. It is to be regretted that it should 
not have appeared at an earlier day, in sea- 
son for the Christmas holidays, 

The large work of Mr. Kenpaut upon 
the Mexican war continues to be the subject 
of periodic announcement, but does not yet 
make its appearance. Whether its costly 
French plates will not stand in the way of 
a popular appreciation of its merit, as a 
memorial of American heroism, remains to 
be seen. 

There is talk of a new work from 
the pen of Mr. Coorsr, having reference to 
New York and New Yorkers. 

The January “ Knickerbocker” re- 
sumes the publication of Mr, Kimpatr’s “St. 
Leger Papers.” The opening chapter of 
the new series promises well. 

—— A new work from the pen of Mr. G. 
W. Curtis, who has written occasional and 
highly finished letters for The Tribune, is 
shortly to appear from the press of the 
Harpers. 

—— It is rumored that Messrs, Lirriz & 
Brown, of Boston, are negotiating with 
Mr. Wessrrr, for the issue of a complete 
edition of his writings and speeches. 

—— Mr. Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” is at 
length advertised in the weekly list of Mr. 
Morray; it will, undoubtedly, meet with 
early republication. 

—— An autobiography of Hzivz, which 
will make its appearance speedily, cannot fail 
of large success. His bravado, wit, malice, 
vigor, and imagination, are just the quali- 
ties to throw interest into the history of 
such a life as Heine has lived. 

—— “A Latin Lexicon,” based on the work 
of Dr. Freunp, issued by the Messrs. Harprr, 
and edited by several distinguished Ameri- 
can scholars, will take precedence of all 
works of a similar character. It is printed 
with extreme care, and with an elegant 
nicety—as desirable in such a work, as it 
is rare. 




















